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Railroad Buying is an Important Market Factor 


Activity in Pig Iron and Finished Materials Continues After the 
Election—Growing Sentiment in Favor of 19/1 Ore Prices 


In the week following election there has been in- 
creased activity in some products and nowhere is there 
any indication of weakness in pig iron or finished 
materials. Mills are constantly falling farther behind 
in deliveries and in the Chicago district the best de- 
livery that can be given on bars, plates and shapes 
is August of next year. In the Pittsburgh district, 
some of the leading interests will not promise deliv- 
eries of plates and shapes prior to third quarter of 
1913, and some fourth quarter business on structural 
material is being done. The same interests cannot 
deliver steel bars in less than six months. The un- 
precedented increase of over 1,000,000 tons in the 
unfilled tonnage of the Steel Corporation represents 
business which has been taken in a very conservative 
way as compared with past years, but doubtless a large 
part of it is for delivery throughout next year. 
Informal discussion of prices of 
Lake Superior ores has continued, 
and while the prevailing sentiment 

Ore has been in favor of a 50-cent ad- 
vance, there is a growing feeling 
that the 1911 prices ought to prevail this year. The 
naming of the 1911 prices would mean an average 
advance of about 75 cents per ton, if the base ore 
guarantee is not changed. At the time of the buying 
movement of ores in April, 1911, Bessemer pig iron 
was selling at $15, valley, and foundry at $13.75, 
compared with $17 and $17.25 to $17.50, respectively, 
at the present time. Some important miners of do- 
mestic ores in the east expect to advance prices to 
the 1911 figures. 
In the Pittsburgh market, there has 


Iron 


Pig been heavy buying of steel-making 
iron, including 20,000 tons of Besse- 
Iron mer, taken by a Youngstown con- 


sumer at $17 and $17.15, valley, and 
10,000 tons of basic purchased at $16, valley, by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. Heavy tonnages are 
pending in the Pittsburgh district. In the Philadelphia 
territory, the demand for forge iron continues active. 
A central Pennsylvania consumer of basic is in the 
market for 3,500 tons for first quarter. In the south, 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has sold 
from 4,500 to 5,000 tons for second quarter delivery 
in the north, at $15, furnace, for No. 2 foundry. High 
prices for prompt delivery are being paid by foundries 
in the Cleveland district. It is expected that orders 
for large tonnages of ferro-alloys will be placed soon 
in the Pittsburgh district. Liberal inquiry is being 





received at Buffalo from Canadian melters of pig 
iron. A new inquiry for 3,000 tons of No. 3 irori 
for export to Genoa, Italy, has appeared, making the 
total pending inquiry from that city 10,000 tons. Am- 
erican buyers are reported to be sounding the German 
and English markets on forge iron, but with present 
high prices prevailing abroad, it does not seem prob- 
able that any iron will be imported. 

Owing to the fact that deliveries of 
structural material cannot be ob- 
tained until far into next year ex- 
cept at premium prices, some build- 
ing projects are being postponed. 
The American Bridge Co. has taken 3,500 tons for 
shops at Balboa, Panama. The Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Co. will furnish 1,500 tons for the General Electric 
building addition at Erie, Pa. Contracts placed at 
Chicago amount to 4,500 tons, nearly all of which 
was taken by the leading interest. 

Railroads are placing orders very 
freely for rails, cars and track fast- 
enings. Among the important rail 
orders placed were 65,000 tons by 
the New Haven system, divided 
among the Pennsylvania, Bethlehem and Lackawanna 
Steel companies; 25,000 tons for the Southern rail- 
road, awarded to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., and 50,000 tons for the Baltimore & Ohio, distrib- 
uted among the Carnegie, Cambria, Maryland and 
Illinois Steel companies. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
is understood to have placed orders for 4,000 70-ton 
steel hoppers, 3,000 of which will be made by the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. and 1,000 by the Standard Steel 
Car Co. Other car orders placed include 1,500 55-ton 
gondolas by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie to the Stand- 
ard Steel Car Co., 800 box cars for the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk to the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co., and 50 gondolas for the same road to the 
Ralston Steel Car Co. The New York, Ontario & 
Western has ordered 500 steel hoppers from the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. for delivery next March. The St. 
Paul system has placed an order for 3,000 under- 
frames with the Bettendorf Axle Co. The Pacific 
Fruit Express has ordered 2,000 refrigerator cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co., and the San An- 
tonio & Aransas Pass, 1,000 box cars from the same 
company. Orders for railroad bridges include 5,000 
tons for a bridge for the Pennsylvania Lines West, 
and 1,200 tons for the Long Island railroad, both 
placed with the Pennsylvania Steel Co. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., Nov. 12. 

Some of the leading iron and _ steel 
manufacturers in this district are unable 
to promise deliveries of finished prod- 
ucts until the third and, in some _in- 
stances, the fourth quarter. Most 
cautious mills are refusing to accept 
orders except for specific work, but in 
spite of this fact, it is believed con- 
siderable speculative tonnage has been 
booked. 

The leading interest continues to 
quote 1.45c on steel plates and struc- 
tural shapes, and most of the inde- 
pendent mills are asking 1.50c, for for- 
ward shipment. Several interests, how- 
ever, are refusing to accept additional 
contracts, and some talk of an advance 
is heard. 

The pig iron market, despite the heavy 
buying of a week ago, continues active. 
A leading Youngstown consumer has 
closed for a heavy tonnage of Besse- 
mer, at about $17, valley, and one of 
the independent mills in this city has 
purchased a large block of basic, at $16, 
valley, which is now considered the 
minimum market price. 

Railroads have been buying heavily. 
Car builders, manufacturers of steel 
rails, spikes and track fastenings are 
enjoying an unusually heavy volume of 
business, and prices of spikes and fast- 
enings have stiffened considerably. 

The coke market remains stationary; 
it is a trifle softer, if anything. Heavy 
melting steel has weakened somewhat. 

Pig Iron.—Buying of steel-making 
iron has continued at a heavy rate 
and large tonnages are involved in 
pending transactions, Among thie 
most important purchases was that of 
a Youngstown consumer which in- 
volved 20,000 tons of Bessemer for 
first quarter shipment. This iron 
was obtained at $17 and $17.15, val- 
ley furnace, although the bulk was se- 
cured at the minimum quotation. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
has closed negotiations for 10,000 
tons of basic at $16, valley furnace, 
through one of the local brokers. 

The Cambria Steel Co.’s purchase 
has been the subject of considerab!e 


discussion. Since last week’s re- 
port, it has developed that the 29,000 
tons of basic involved were obtaincd 
at $16 and $16.25, valley furnace. 
The 30,000 tons of Bessemer, as 





previously stated, brought $17, val- 
ley. 

The Republic Iron & Steel “o.,, 
Youngstown, O., has not figured in 
the market since its purchase of 24- 
000 tons of Bessemer and 6,000 tons 
of basic, three or four weeks ago. 
The Pittsburgh Steel Co. has not 
yet closed for 20,000 tons of this 
year’s basic iron. Reports to the et- 
fect that this interest has withdrawn 
its inquiry and will buy in the open 
market are both denied and affirmed. 

No. 2 foundry has sold at $17.50, 
valley, and we now quote this grade 
at a range from $17.25 to $17.50. Mal- 
leable, also, has reached the $17.5), 
valley base, and we quote this iron 
at the same spread. It is advised 
that the Fannie furnace of the M. A. 
Hanna & Co., Cleveland, and the 
Ella furnace, of the Pickands, Mather 
& Co., Cleveland, both at West Mid- 
dlesex, O., will resume operations 
Jan. 1. Both furnaces have heen 
idle about two years. Revised quota- 
tions on all grades are as follows: 


(Remainder of Year and First Quarter.) 


ee he, ie ra ae $17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ......... 17.90 
SOR a oy oak ame 4 04 16.90 to 16.25 
REG, FRI 5 ice cswcies 16.90 to 17.15 
No. 2 foundry, valley.......... 17.25 to 17.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh..... 18.15 to 18.40 
Gray forge, valley............. 16.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh......... 16.90 
Se" WOM oe. 6 cen ales 17.25 to 17.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ......... 18.15 to 18.40 


Ferro-Alloys.—It is understood that 
the heaviest consumer in this dis- 
trict will close for 8,000 tons of 50 
per cent ferro-silicon, 8,000 tons of 
ferro-chromium and about 1,500 tons 
of aluminum, the latter part of this 
week. Several dealers are quoting 
as high as $80 to $90 for ferro-man- 
ganese for shipment this year and 
first half. Others, however, continue 
to offer the $61 quotation for forward 
shipment and no sales above $75 have 
been noted. Difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in obtaining anything like 
prompt material. 

We quote 80 per cent ferro-manganese at 
$70 to $75, Baltimore, for prompt delivery 
and $61 for forward shipment. The freight 
rate from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is $1.95 
per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted at $75, 
Pittsburgh, for prompt and forward delivery; 
12 to 13 per cent, $25 to $26, 11 to 12 per 
cent, $24 to $25; 19 to 11 per cent, $23 to 
$24; 9 to 10 per cent, $22 to $23, f. o. b. 
Globe, Jisco and Ashland furnaces. The 





























freight rate to Pittsburgh is $1.90. The for- 
eign grades are held at $1 or more a ton 
over domestic prices. 

On ferro-titanium we quote 8 cents per 
pound for carload lots; 10 cents per pound 
for 2,000 pound lots and over, and 12% 
cents per pound in lots up to 2,000 pounds. 


Plates—Some of the mills are 
booked into the third quarter in stee! 
plates and it is probable that ad- 
vanced quotations’ will become effect- 
ive before the end of the year, accori- 
ing to advice from some of the inde- 
pendent mills. About 30,000 tons of 
steel cars are involved in pending in- 
quiries, The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
railroad has placed an order for 1,500 
gondola cars with the Standard Steel 
Car Co. and the Cambria Steel Co. 
has taken an order for 500 steel hop- 
per cars from the New York, Ontario 
& Western railroad for delivery next 
March. 

It is understood that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad has placed 
an order for 4,000 70-ton steel hop- 
per cars, 3,000 of which will be made 
by the Pressed Steel Car Co. and 
1,000 by the Standard Steel Car Co. 
The Norfolk & Western is in the 
market for various types of cars 
and the Missouri Pacific is negotiat- 
ing for 4,000 cars. 

The East Jersey Pipe Co. has taken 
a preliminary order for 2,500 tons 
of riveted steel pipe for shipment + 
Winnipeg, Can. The Mexican Eagle 
Oil Co. has not yet closed for steel 
to be used in oil tanks in Mexico. 
We quote the market for both prompt 
and forward shipment as follows: 


fa) 


Standard steel plates % inch thick, 6% to 
100 inches, 1.45c to 1.50c for shipment after 
Jan. 1 and 1.60c’ to 1.80c for prompt ship- 


ment. For extras, see card of Sept. 1, 1909. 


Sheets.—Several mills advise that 
specifications and shipments in Octo- 
ber broke all previous records. De- 
spite the fact that heaviest consum- 
ers already have covered require- 
ments for first and second quarter, 
there has been considerable demand 
for prompt and forward delivery. it 
is understood that one of the inde- 
pendent mills is asking fancy prices 
for immediate shipment and some 
consumers are willing to pay premi- 
ums when in need of prompt :na- 
terial. Unlike the conditions that 
existed carly this year, prevailing 
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quotations are not being shaded in 
any instance. All of the sheet mills 
in this district are operating at ca- 
pacity, although some complaint is 
heard about the scarcity of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations follow: 


Flat Sheets. 


Black Sheets.—Nos. 
100 pounds; Nos. 13-14 gage, 
15-16 gage, $2.09; Nos. 17-21 gage, $2.05; 
Nos. 22-24 gage, $2.10; Nos. 25-26 gage, 
No. 27 gage, $2.20; No. 28 gage. $2.- 
; No. 29 gage, $2.30; No. 30 gage, $2.40. 


Tin mill Nos. $2.00 per 
100 pounds; 17-21 Nos. 
- Nos. 
$2.20; Nos. 
gage, $230; 


10-12 gage, $1.90 per 
$1.95; Nos. 


15-16 gage, 
gage, $2.05; 
25-27 gage, 
29-30 gage, $2.25; 
No. 32 gage, $2.35. 


Blue Annealed.—Nos. 3-8, $1.60 per 10) 
pounds; Nos. 9-10, $1.65; Nos. 11-12, $1.70; 
Nos. 13-14, $1.75; Nos. 15-16, $1.85. 

Galvanized. 

Nos. 10-11 gage, $2.40 

Nos. 12-14 gage, $2.50; Nos. 15-16 gage, 

; gage, $2.80; Nos. 22-24 
25-26 gage, $3.10; No. 27 
$ ‘ 28 gage, $3.40; No. 29 
$3.55; No. 30 gage, $3.70. 


Roofing Sheets 


Net extras on all gages per 100 pounds. 
Corrugated 2-inch, 2%-inch, 3-inch and 5- 
inch corrugation, 5c; 2 V_ crimped without 
sticks, 5c; corrugated 1%-inch corrugation, 
10c; 3 V crimped without sticks, 10c; pressed 
standing seam with cleats, 15c; plain roll 
roofing with or without cleats, 15c. 


sizes. 
Nos. 
2 $2.10; 
No. 28 gage, 
Nos. 30%-31 


per 100 pounds; 


Painted Roofing. 

12 to 18 gage, ince., 5c; 19 to 
inc., 19¢; 25 to 28 gage inc. 15c. 
Tin Plate—AlIl the 
plate mills in this territory are oper- 
full capacity except 
that are unable to obtain  sufficien 
raw material. Contracting continues 
heavy, but has fallen off to a slight 
ao 


24 gage, 


serviceable tin 


those 


ating at 


extent. The $3.60 base price is bein 
firmly maintained and some makers 
are quoting $2 a ton above this fig- 
ure for undesirable tonnage. The 
prevailing price follows: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.60, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburgh district. 


Rails and Track Fastenings.—1 he 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad has 
negotiations for its initial purchase of 
for 1913 shipment, having 
bought more than 50,000 The 
order was distributed among the Carne- 
Maryland and _ Illinois 
Steel companies. Although leading east- 
ern roads have placed heavy tonnages, 


closed 


steel rails 


tons. 


Cambria, 


gie, 


it is generally believed purchases will 
be supplemented later on, as all the 
contracting thus far has been for 
specific work. Mills rolling light rails 
are unable to promise material until 
after Jan. 1. Spikes have stiffened 
somewhat the past week, and are now 
uniformly quoted at $1.90. Track bolts 
have been advanced from 2.25¢ to a 
range from 2.40c to 2.50c. Rails are 


quoted as follows, with the base price 


on open-hearth standard sections at 


1.34c per pound at the mill: 


Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 


carloads and 


base weight of 40 to 45 
schedule on the other 


pound; light rails on 
pounds, 1.25c, the 
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weights being irregular and subject to nego- 


tiations; angle bars for standard | sections, 
1.50c, Pittsburgh; track bolts, 2.40¢ to 2.50c, 
base, Pittsburgh. 
Railroad Spikes. 

434; S° abe “S34: ame Bae. 6 oe. ER FRIAS $1.90 
3, 354, 4 4% BOd Sx XK Yew ctwcaste vi 8 
St... 4. em 4URe F606. cainssdcaeas a 
3, 34, © wed O56! Bo FG. oa cis ckwtcnes ‘ .30 
oe. Bo We vcteiks Kd edie Suevetccveaveaae .40 
26, 3 and 3363-S SBb iii cccnkecves as -ale 
2 SAG > ieidavns 0i0es ck es led apenas - .80 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Consider- 


able new demand for semi-finished 
materials is reported, and it is under- 
stood that several quiet sales have 
been made. Specifying has been 
heavy and without exception con- 
sumers are asking additional ton- 
nage. The scarcity of semi-finished 
steel, combined with deferred ship- 
ments, has caused considerable em- 


barassment on the part of the mills. 
Interests that not 
quirements are facing a serious situa- 
tion on account of the acute scarcity. 
We the market nominally as 
follows: 

Jessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon 
and less are quoted at $26.50 to $27.00, with 
and analysis, and 
$27.09 to $27.50. 
Bessemer sheet and tin quoted at 
$27.50 to $28.00 and open-hearth sheet bars 
are quoted $28.00 to $28.50, f. o. b. Pitts- 
Youngstown, with full freight to 
Forging billets are quoted 


have covered re- 


quote 


extra for size 
rolling billets, 


bars are 


the usual 
open-hearth 


burgh and 


destination 
at $33.00 

Hoops and Bands.—Several makers 
1.60c, Pittsburgh, for 
steel hoops, although the 1.50c 
tation is still where heavy 
tonnages are involved. We now quote 


added. 


to $34.00, Pittsburgh. 


are quoting 
quo- 


possible 


heavy rods at a range from 1.50c 
to 1.60c. Bands are quoted on the 
same basis as steel bars, 1.40¢ to 
1.45c. Specifying is liberal and there 
has been some new demand. Ship- 
ments are deferred from eight to 12 
weeks. Prices follow: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.50c to 1.60c, Pitts 
burgh, in less than carload lots, 1.55c to 
1.60c; bands, 1.40c to 1.45¢,- base, with net 


extras, as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars. — Manufacturers of 


steel bars continue to book heavy 
tonnage, although most of the pres- 
ent buying is for second or third 


the mills 
market, 


quarter shipment. Some of 
have withdrawn the 
being unable to make deliveries until 
July 1. One consumer this 
morning advised that 1.90c the 
lowest quotation he was able to ob- 


from 


after 
was 


tain On a fairly large tonnage of 
prompt material. 
Iron bar makers are now quoting 


at 1.70c to 1.80c, the maximum figure 
representing the price of material for 
Shafting is firm 
cent off for 
cent off for 


Revised quo- 


shipment, 
basis of 60 
lots 
than 


prompt 
on a 
carload 


per 
and 55 per 
lots. 


le ss carload 


tations follow: 


} 170 ‘ 1 20 


Common iron bars, 70¢ ) 


Bessemer and open-hearth 


burgh ° 
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1.40c to 1.45¢; plow and cultivator, 1.49¢ to 
1.45c; channels, angles, zees, tees, under 3 
inch, 1.50¢ to 1.55c, all f. o. b. mill. The 
following differentials are maintained on steel: 
Less than 2,000 pounds and not less than 
1,000 pounds of a size, 0.15 advance, less 


than 1,000 pounds of a size, 0.35. Cold rolled 
and ground shafting, 60 per cent off in car- 
and 55 per cent in less than carloads 


base territory. 


loads 


delivered in 


Muck Bar.—The muck bar market 
continues quiet, In the absence of sales, 


it is difficult to offer anything but a 
nominal quotation. We quote muck bar 
at $32, Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Several in- 
terests are now quoting 2.10c¢ and 
2.20c, respectively, for structural and 
boiler rivets for rather prompt ship- 


ment. Makers as a rule, however, 
continue to book tonnage at $2 a 
ton less than these figures for for- 
ward shipment. Demand for nuts, 
bolts and _ rivets continues rather 
heavy and deliveries are deferred 
from three to four months. We now 
quote button head structural rivets 


at 2c for forward shipment and 2.1C¢ 
for prompt shipment. Other quota- 
tions follow: 


Rivets 
Button head structural rivets, 2c, forward 
2.10e¢ prompt; cone head boiler rivets, 2.10c, 


forward; 2.20c prompt. 


Bolt and Nut Discounts 


Carriage bolts, % x 6 inches, smaller and 
shorter, rolled threads, 75, 10 and 2%; cut 
threads, 75 and 7%; larger and longer, 70 and 


Machine bolts with hot pressed nuts, 4% x 
4 inches, smaller and shorter, rolled, 75, 10, 
10 and 2%; cut, 75, 10 and 7%; larger and 
longer, 70, 12. 

Gimlet and cone point lag or coach screws, 
80 and 10. 


blank or tapped nuts, 


Hot pressed square, 
$5.80 off list; hot pressed hexagon blank or 
tapped, $6.40. 

Cold pressed C. & T. square, blank or 
tapped, $5.80 off; hexagon, blank or tapped, 


S-inch and larger, $6.70 off; smaller than %- 
inch, $7.30. off, 

Structural Shapes. — Several rather 
important contracts have been taken 
and heavy tonnages of structural steel 


are involved in pending inquiries. 
The American Bridge Co. advises 
that it has taken 3,000 tons for an 


office building at Atlanta, Ga., to be 
erected by the Healey Real Estate 
& Improvement Co. and this interest 


has taken several. small orders for 
bridge work. 
The Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. has 


1,300 tons for a 400-foot 
extension to the machine shops of 
the General Electric Co., at Erie, 
Pa., work on which will begin short- 
ly. This company also has taken 80 
tons for dam gates at Messena, N. 
Y. Interest is being taken in a 17- 
story bank and office building to be 
at Lexington, Ky., which will 
require about 3,000 tons, and a large 
apartment house at Birmingham, 
\la., which involves about 2,000 tons, 


taken about 


erected 
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unchanged, al- 
though it is that some of 
the independent mills will advance 
prices just as sOon as they are in a 
book additional tonnage. 
Prices follow: 


remain 
believed 


Quotations 


position to 


1.45c to 1.53c, 
and 1.60c for 
see card of 


shapes, 
Jan. 1 
For extras 


Standard structural 
for shipment after 
shipment. 
1909. 


prompt 
Sept. 1, 


Merchant Pipe.— Several manufac- 
turers of iron and steel pipe advise 
that specifications have been received on 
nearly all contracts, but it will be im- 
mills to meet full obliga- 
the end of the year. Con- 
anxious to obtain material 
weather makes it impossible 
for outdoor work. Talk of an advance 
in both iron and steel pipe is heard. To- 
day an inquiry for 15 miles of 10-inch 
for an- 
nounced, 
miles of 4-inch line pipe and two miles 
of 6-inch pipe for western shipment. 
An Ohio pipe maker has taken an order 
for 15,000 feet of 65-inch casing and 
8,000 feet of 8%4-inch casing for Okla- 
Official discounts to 
jobbers, subject to the usual preferential 
the 


possible for 
tions before 
sumers are 


before cold 


western shipment was 


Other inquiries include four 


pipe 


homa_ shipment. 


discount of large buyer are as 


follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


STEEL, 
Butt. Lap. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
%, % and ¥&% inch. 72 52 
I eS Catena ako 76 66 xe 
eS OO RAMs ce eeale ee 79 71 oe 
OO ae ee ee $e 76 68 
r, 4 en ee 78 70 
7 inch to 12 inch . 5% 76 66 
a 0 AF GeO as ss ye os 53 oe 
Extra Strong, Plain Ends. 
%, % and %& inch. 68 58 ae 
y reer ee 73 67 sw 
% to 1% inch...... 77 71 a 
ie Re a. Spares 78 72 1% 
ak ope 74 66 
2% to 4 inch....... 76 68 
4%4:..t0 © neh. sess 75 67 
F SOR ics os 68 58 
ie ge! | 63 53 
Double Extra Strong Plain Ends. 

SSS OS Ae Senet Aone 63 57 “se 
% to 1% inch...... 66 60 ee 
a. 00 23% iich..i.... 68 62 ‘a 
PM. Sais we'h's 6.66 oars as 64 58 
2% to 4 inch...:... - +“ 66 60 
4% to 6 inch......» n% +0 65 59 
7 POR: © SOM ows wares say om 58 48 

IRON 
ee IN. hie 3 eid bebe 66 47 
Se. ae ee ee 70 57 
a to 23% dmch...... 73 62 we = 
RM Rihana aes g e's 6 a 69 59 
2% to 6. ich... 2... oa ae 71 62 
7 COE Os En a aGee du i. 69 56 

Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card Weight. 
tee, ere 64 53 
es URN AN Sara ig aig 60 @ 68 61 
% to 1% inch..... 72 63 
2 and 2% inch..... 73 64 *> — 
iE aa 8 en ce 6g ae x 67 59 
2% to 4 inch....... on os 71 62 
4% to 6, inch...... the a 70 61 
7 40. BO BAe eeces o aa és 64 54 
Pte BE sok vin ou “% 59 48 
Double Extra Strong Plain Ends, Card 

Weight. 
Re ES RR A 58 50 mya 
% to 1% inch..... 61 53 o8 
2 and 2% inch..... 63 55 ac 
‘i PRR a 56 50 
3% to 4 inch....s.. 61 55 
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a ‘ 60 54 
eee és ay 53 43 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 


41%4 to 6 inch...... 
7 and 8 


2 


The above discounts are for full weight 
pipe, subject to a variation of 5 per cent, 
merchant pipe, when specified, being  fur- 
nished up to 6 inches at one point higher 
discount (lower price). 

Boiler Tubes. — The demand for 
both iron and. steel tubes continues 


heavy and specifications have been lib- 


eral. Mills are badly deferred in ship- 
ments and premium prices are being 
paid for prompt material. Quotations 
follow: 

Steel. Iron. 
UO SO. Nata eis over ei ce banes us 
BOG LD BOE. SEO cde vey ecstenses 62 47 
ee MS a's outset by eo ee ena h © 64% 52 
>> Fa “ie, Ga CA aa 69% 54% 
Soe Ws - Os Ms bs Mee dso yes 72 57 
DAE: SEEDS a So 04 Sn aed wd vans 0 64% .. 
oO ter es Ades oo eae Von 62 


To destination east of Mississippi river will 
be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by 2 points, for lengths 22 feet and 


under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburgh. 
Usual extras to jobbers and boiler manufac- 
turers, 


Wire.—Several independent mills are 
now quoting wire nails at $1.75 and 
plain wire at $1.55, which represents 
prices announced about three weeks 
ago by the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. Comparatively little tonnage for 
shipment beyond Jan. 1 has been sold. 
Specifications against contracts. have 
been to the full extent in all in- 
stances and mills are rapidly cleaning 
up low-priced business. Before much 
tonnage for 1913 is booked, it is prob- 
able that prices will be uniformly ad- 
vanced to the $1.75 base quotation 
for nails. The prevailing quotations 
are: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70 to 
$1.75, retailers’ carload lots, $1.75 to $1.80; 
cut nails (western makers), jobbers’ lots, $1.70; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70 
to $1.75; retailers’ carload lots, $1.75 to $1.80, 
with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers 
in carloads, $1.50 to $1.55; and to dealers, in 
carloads, $1.55 to $1.60; polished staples, $1.70 
to $1.75; galvanized staples, $2.10. 


Wire Rods.—The leading interest is 
out of the market and but a few of 
the larger independent mills are able to 
produce surplus tonnages. There has 
been considerable new inquiry and a 
few sales are noted. One of the inde- 
pendent mills, a few days ago, sold a 
round tonnage of open-hearth wire rods 
at $30, Pittsburgh, and we now quote 
the market at a range from $29.50 to 
$30, Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—From present indications it 
looks as if the deadlock between pro- 
ducers and buyers of contract furnace 
fuel would be broken shortly in favor 
of the consumers. Dealers who have 
been quoting $3.50, ovens, appear will- 
ing to accept $3, which is not cor- 
sidered a prohibitive figure. The 


market for spot furnace fuel is quot- 
ed at a range from $3.85 to $4, ovens, 
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and ‘the minimum figure is ruling 
more than it was a week ago. Prompt 
foundry fuel has sold as high as 
$4.75, furnace, and we now quote 
the market at a range from $4.40 to 
$4.50, ovens. The Connelisville Cour- 
ier for the week ending Nov. 2, says 
production fell off 2,552 tons, as com- 
pared with the week before. The 
merchant ovens experienced the great- 
Shipments decreased 131 
this week follow: 


Try evrrses $3.85 to 4.00 
2.75 


er loss. 
cars. Quotations 
furnace 
furnace 

foundry 
foundry 


Connellsville 
Connellsville 
Connellsville 
Connellsville 


Old Material.—The market for iron 
and steel scrap continues to show weak- 


4.40 to 4.50 
3.50 to 4.00 


contract.... 


ness. A consumer of heavy melting 
‘steel today announced that it is im- 


possible to obtain this stock at $15.25, 
which is $1 below the prevailing quota- 
tion of two weeks ago. We now 
quote heavy melting steel at $15.25 to 
$15.50, delivered. Some of the dealers 
fear heavy melting material will drop 
to $15 before the end of the week, al- 


though every effort is being made to 
prevent a further decline. 

Heaviest consumers have considerable 
stock on hand and will not have to 


buy much material for several weeks. A 
number of dealers have been requested to 
hold up shipments as much as possible 
and the Carbon Steel Co. has ordered 
an embargo placed against its works. 
Considerable scrap has been rejected, 
which indicates that consumers are not 
in dire need of stock. The old material 
market generally is the first to reflect 
either strength or weakness. No sig- 
nificance is attached to the present sit- 
uation, however, and middle men_ be- 
lieve the $16 quotation will be ruling 
before long. 

Low phosphorus has declined 25 cents 
the last seven days, having sold as low 
as $18.25. We now quote low phos- 
phorus at a range from $18.25 to $18.75. 
Old iron rails are now quoted somewhat 
above the price of a week ago. Little 
or no inquiry is reported and some of 
the dealers are rather discouraged about 
the winter prospects. We quote per 
gross ton for delivery to mills in the 
Pittsburgh district, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap........... $15.25 to 15.50 
TOMI: SREB 4 Siva weaeltccaceots 16.50 to 17.00 
ON RES Peter rary et 14.50 to 15.00 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Oe re er ee 25.00 to 26.00 
Ae (0 9! SRB iis es vc cc ave nee bes 16.75 to 17.25 
ps ER ae eee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 wrought scrap........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Coe. : CUE “SPB, 2 oa dab sn bab wee 15.75 to 16.25 
LOW - PROSCPHOSUS . ..c ie csseccess 18.25 to 18.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 11.25 to 11.75 
Cee} 6. Celts oe xneviieet 10.25 to 10.75 
Sat Ga ae ey eee ae 14.50 to 15.00 


The Midland, Pa., furnace of the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will be relined before Jan. 
1, although no definite plans have 
been announced. This stack has op- 


erated five or six years on one lining. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1328 Monadnock Bldg., Nov. 12. 

In spite of the producers’ policy of 
discouraging business in finished lines 
for the second hulf delivery, insistent 
demands of buyers are necessitating the 
placing of considerable tonnage for de- 
livery at that time. In steel bars, plates 
and shapes, the earliest delivery that 
can be made by mills in this territory 
is August, 1913, and the date at which 
delivery can be made on bar iron is 
constantly advancing. Railroad buying 
of both rails and cars continues un- 
abated and sales of the former made 
during the first week in November 
have set a new record for the year. 
Quotations on track fastenings are 
stronger, reflecting the condition of the 
whole market, and prices on most other 
finished lines are purely nominal. Rep- 
resentatives of some of the large east- 
ern producers are not in a position to 
take business for the first half, owing 
to large unfilled tonnage, which will 
remain on their books at the first of 
the year. 

Pig Iron.—The election has been 
followed by increased activities in the 
pig iron market and inquiries for both 
northern and southern irons are appear- 
ing in greater numbers and for larger 
tonnages. This has resulted in an ad- 
vance of 50 cents a ton on northern 
iron, both foundry and malleable being 
firm on a basis of $18, local furnaces. 
Inquiry for immediate delivery is heav- 
ier, especially from the Milwaukee dis- 
trict, where the failure of one of the 
merchant stacks to blow in has thrown 
considerable tonnage on the market. A 
Milwaukee melter took 200 tons of iron 
from a local producer during the week 
at a price understood to be $18.25 f. o. 
b. furnace. Southern iron is also strong- 
er, the minimum for delivery during 
the remainder of the year being $14.00, 
Birmingham, and $14.50 for the first 
quarter. While some tentative quota- 
tions for second quarter are current, 
all orders involving a delivery at that 
time must be submitted to the furnaces. 
Although $14.00 is the ruling quotation 
for immediate delivery, approximately 
360 tons of southern iron were sold 
during the week at a price understood 
to be $14.50. There is no real shortage 
of iron in this market at present, but 
that condition is expected, as the local 
furnaces have practically no stocks on 


Mills Falling Farther Behind in Deliveries 


hand. It is also reported that the large 
stocks held in the Mahoning valley, 
which, it was thought, would be avail- 
able for this market, have already been 
sold. The heavy demand for §steel- 
making iron is causing a further con- 
gestion, as some stacks that have been 
running on foundry iron have changed 
their make to the former material. 

The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery with the 
exception of northern foundry and mal- 
leable Bessemer, which are quoted f. 
o. b. local furnaces: 


Rest of First 
year. quarter. 


Lake Superior Charcoal........ $18.75 $19.25 
Northern foundry No. 2....... 18.00 18.0) 
Southern foundry No. 2...... 18.35 18.85 


South’n Silveries,5 per cent sil. 19.35 ..... 
Jackson co. silv’r’s 8 per cent. 21.40 21.90 
Malleable Bessemer ........... 18.00 18.00 
Pe | a gaeperpety Se Sane. ste 

Merchant Bars,—Insistent demands 
from buyers for early delivery are 
constantly advancing the date at 
which new business can be _ taken. 
Bar iron is very firm at current quo- 
tations, the bulk of business being 
placed at 1.55c. The scarcity of re- 
rolling rails continues to affect quo- 
tations on hard steel bars and consid- 
erable business has been placed at 
1.75c. Prices on soft steel are nom- 
inal, owing to the congested condi- 
tion of the mills and to the fact that 
second half business is being discour- 
aged. With few exceptions, bar iron 


producers in this territory are una-~ 


ble to make delivery earlier than the 
middle of January. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 


Bar iron, 1.53c to 1.55c, hard steel bars, 
rerolled, 1.66c to 1.75c, soft steel bars, bands 
and small shapes, 1.63c; hoops, 1.63c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 
1.78c; shafting 60 per cent off list for car- 
load lots, 55 per cent off for less than car- 
loads. 


On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote as follows: 
Bar iron, 1.95c per pound base; soft steel 


bars, 1.95¢c per pound base; soft steel hoops, 
2.20c, full extras. 


Structural Material.—Structural let- 
tings in the west have again fallen 
off and small contracts which can 
be filled from store constitute the 
majority of the business. The con- 
dition of the market of this territory 


is bare of any interesting feature. 
Congested mill schedules are. still 





prevailing and no business is being 
taken for delivery earlier than July, 
1913. Owing to the fact that western 
producers are practically out of the 
market, quotations are nominal. 

The structural contracts placed dur- 
ing the week amount to 4,536 tons, 
almost all of which was taken by the 
leading interest. This majority in- 
cludes 3,719 tons taken from the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., and 
285 tons from George W. Fisher for 
a building at Seattle, and 170 tons 
from the Southern Pacific Railway 
Co. for galvanized bracket arms. The 
Omaha Structural Steel Co. has taken 
362 tons for the Citizens’ hotel, Hast- 
ings, Neb, 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inch and under, 
1.68c. For extras, see Pittsburgh report. 

Store prices are as follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 
6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; angles over 
6 inches, $2.15 per 100 pounds, base; beams, 
3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $2.05 per 100 
pounds, base; channels, 3 inches and larger, 
$2.05 per 109 pounds, base. 

Rails and Track Fastenings.—Rail- 
road buying continues in unprece- 
dented quantities and the first of 
October has brought a larger volume 
of sales than was made during any 
like period of the year with but one 
exception. The large tonnages of 
rails necessitate a like activity ‘in 
track fastenings, of which business 
leading independents are obtaining 
a good share. Subsidiaries of the 
Corporation are still taking most of 
the rail business and the time at 
which the capacity for 1913 will be 
exhausted is approaching rapidly. In- 
dependent producers in this territory 
are almost out of the market for track 
fastenings and it is expected that 
higher quotations will be in order in 
the near future. 

We quote light rails, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 25 to 45-pound, 1.30c; 
16 to 20-pound, 1.35c;'12-pound, 1.40c; 8- 
pound, 1.50c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds ard un- 
der, subject to inspection, $22 to $24; stand- 
ard section relaying rails, subject to inspec- 

Track fastenings, f. o. b. Joliet, are 
as follows: 


Track fastenings, f. 0. b. Joliet, angle bars 
1.59¢; railroad spikes, 1.95c; smaller size 
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spikes, 1.75c base; track bolts with square 
nuts, 2.30c to 2.40c. 
Plates.—No change in the market 


for this material is evident and, as in 
other lines, quotations re- 
main Car buying is main- 
tained at the same rate and the diff- 


finished 
nominal, 


culties of the builders in obtaining 
material are more pronounced. Al- 
though western producers are doing 
everything in their power to dis- 
courage buying for the second half 
of next year, considerable business 
has been placed for delivery at that 
time. The Pacific Fruit Express 
has ordered 2,000 refrigerators from 
the American Car & Foundry Co., 
and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
has ordered 1,000 box cars from the 
same builder. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific is in the market for 
10 baggage cars, 12 smoking cars, 
20 coaches, 18 chair cars, 8 din 
ing cars, 1,000 box cars, 500 coal 
ears, 250 refrigerator. cars and Sf 
caboose cars. The Northern Pacific 


mentioned 


has split its order for cars 
last week as follows: 2,500 box cars 
and 1,100 refrigerator cars from the 
Pullman Co., 200 ore cars and 500 
gondolas from the Pressed Steel Car 
Co., and 250 stock cars from the 
Whipple Car Co. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol: 
lows: 

Tank plates,. 4% inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.68c. For extras, see Pitts 
burgh report. 


Store prices are as follows: 


Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, $2.05, 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.——An _ up- 


ward tendency in the market is again 


evident and makers in this territory 
are receiving large volumes of specifi- 
cations, No seasonal dullness is ap- 
parent and in conformity with othe: 


lines the present activity is expected 
to continue throughout the winter. 
We quote prices on bolts, nuts and 
follows: 
Rivets 


rivets,: 3% to 1% inches, 2.08c to 


rivets as 


Structural 


2.18c, base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler 
rivets, 0.10c additional. 
Bolt and Nut Discounts 

Carriage bolts up to 3% x 6 inches, rolled 
thread, 75-10-24; larger sizes, 70-5. 

Machine bolts, up to % x 4 inches, rolled 
thread, 75-10-73 cut thread 75-10-2%; larger 
sizes, 70-10. 

Hot pressed nuts, square head, $5.80 off 
per cwt.; hexagon, $6.40 off per cwt. 


Sheets.—The conditions in the mar- 


ket for sheets are almost parallel 
with those maintaining in bars, plates 
and shapes. The quantity available 


for the second quarter delivery is al- 


most negligible and producers are 


discouraging purchases for secon1 
half. Prices are very firm with a 
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marked upward tendency and on some 
sizes mill quotations in this’ terri- 
tory are in excess of Pittsburgh bas- 
ing prices. 

We 


lows: 


quote f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 


Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c; No. 12, 2.20c. 
Box annealed, No. 28, 2.70c. Galvanized No. 


28, 3.95c. 
For mill prices, see Pittsburgh report. 
Freight to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.—Both specifications 
and sales on wire products are con- 
stantly increasing and while no ma- 
made, a 


have been 


tone is 


terial advances 


strong upward very evident. 


The leading interest has advanced its 
quotations on wire netting only, and 
lines is adhering to the 


on other 


previous basis. 


We quote f. 0. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.93, retailers’ less 
than carload lots, $1.98; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ carload . 
lots, $1.93; retailers’ less than carload lots, 
$1.98, with 40c for galvanizing; plain wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.68; retailers’ ‘carload 


$1.73 
lots, $1.73. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—DBuying 
but 
exX~ 


of this material has diminished 
little the 
perienced at this time of the year is 
felt. 


makers 


and dullness usually 


are strong 


still 


Prices very 


behind 


hardly 
the 
deliveries. 

We quote store prices on merchant 


and are on 


pipe and tubes, as follows: 
Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 





Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Butt. 
% inch and 4% inch. 69.2 48.2 62.2 41.2 
cMOR? od wes 66 bb ee 73.6 G2.2 67.2 53:2 
% inch to 1% inch. 76.2 67.2 70.2 58.2 
Lap. 

DB EON ne eN Wie § woo 73.2. 64.2 67.2. ::87.2 
4 inch to 6 inch. 75.2 66.2 68.2 59.2 
Card Weight. 

y ‘inch’ to 2 ‘meh... 72.2 61.2 66.2 55.2 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 

Butt. 

t i. 6: INEB ia... 4.2 S72 ;2-a5 
Se SER” eda W ob. 08 8 0 69.2 57.2 64.2 52.2 

2 inch to 3 inch 44.2° GAs. 
Lap 
te Sanches ee. se.n 65.2 53.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 64.2 $2.2 59.2 7.2 
Double Extra Strong. 
Butt. 
Te. Serer a ree 57.2 45.2 
4% inch to 1 inch 60.2 48.2 
Lap 
a MO. «sadand dabnas 58.2 46.2 
4% inch to 6 inch... 59.2 47.2 
7 inch to 8 inch.... 52.2 40.2 
Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel, iron. seamless. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
7 theh 3. vhs 37 Je 55% 
134 to 2% inch..... 53 38 34 
2% to 3% inch..... 63 48 44 
3% to 4! MCHi sees 65% 48 44 
5 to 6 inch. ...- 53 = 
Cast Iron Pipe. — The market is 
still bare of any material tonnages 
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and while early purchases are being 
considered by a number of municipal- 
ities, no inquiries have developed as 
Prices remain firm and as pig 


Ct. 
iron continues to advance _ higher 
quotations on cast iron pipe are even 


more certain. 


We quote f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $30, 6 to 12 inches, 
$28, ‘larger sizes, $27; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Old Material.—The scrap market 


continues to decline and dealers have 
been unable to move their stocks 
even at the lower prices at which they 
been offered. Stocks in the 
hands of both consumers and dealers 
are very large and as the former feel 


have 


no necessity of buying at present the 
latter must conform their quotations 
accordingly. Further declines in the 
market are expected until the present 
floating stock is absorbed, which may 


be from four to eight weeks. Rail- 
road lists continue small, as it is 
impossible to move any great quan- 
tity of scrap owing to. the scarcity 


of both cars and labor. The Michigan 
Central has invited bids on 1,452 tons 
which the prin- 
100 steel rails, and the 
small list on 
Monday. 
sent 


of mixed scrap, of 
cipal item is 
Wabash is 
which _ bids 
Small lists have 
by the Southern Railway Co., and the 
B. & O. 

We quote for delivery in consum- 


out with a 


were closed 


also been out 


ers’ yards, Chicago, as follows: 


Gross Tons 


Old car Whe 5 Ses 0d $14.75 to 15.25 
Se COUP PANG. oi tare ceo. bo bb o.8 17.00 to 17.59 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over). 16.25 to 16.75 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 14.50 to 15.00 
Frogs. switches and guards.... 13.75 to 14.25 


Gel... cevk ees 13.50 to 14.00 
a hoch ho 06 Mn we beer 13.50 to 14.00 


Heavy melting 
Shoveling steel 


Net Tons 

ee i es ee” eee $13.00 to 13.50 
No, 2.R. R. wrought.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Arch bars and transoms....... 17.09 to 17.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs 12.75 to 13.25 
SNMERENE Caan ga ba'p oN ks vee amarok 16.50 to 17.00 
Seen. a” NOD, a aa dis.d0 oapawe eae 21.50 to 22.00 
Stcel car Se eee 17.75 to 18.25 
Locomotive tires ........seee0- 13.50 to 14.40 
SO BAIS a etaes os viene 11.00 to 11.50 
PaO OMG PUES. onc cccwscssassis 10.25 to 10.75 
No. l Se eee ee ee 13.50 to 14.00 
eek, t 2? I hd eden wae wks 11.50 to 12.90 
| a FO ere ere 8.50 to 9.00 
98 OU ORB ct bac ceiaw’ 10.00 to 10.50 
SCREOE, DUMCRINIES oisd cs cswes ome 13.00 to 13.50 
Cast and mixed boring......... 7.50to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.25 to 8.75 
Railroad malleable ............ 13.75 to 14.25 
Agricultural malleable ......... 12.25 to 12.75 
Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.. 16.50 to 17.00 
Angie bares steel....s.cscccvsess 12.50 to 13.0) 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 11.00 to 11.50 

Carbon Steel Co. stockholders last 


issue $2,000,000 in 
outstanding bonds 


week voted to 
bonds to 
and to provide improvements to the 
plant at Pittsburgh. The company 
has authorized the expenditure of 
$100,000 to improve the plant, which 
and 


take up 


operates on high carbon steels 


specialties. 
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Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Penton Bldg., Nov. 12. 


Iron Ore. -—— The very favorable 
weather has made it possible to con- 
tinue shipments of ore at a very lively 
rate, and shippers have taken full ad- 
vantage of their opportunity. They are 
getting all the vessels they need and 
the tonnage moved for the month 
promises to be even greater than was 
expected. There has been cons-derable 
discussion during the past week con- 
cerning ore prices and the changing 
of the base so as to conform more 
nearly to average percentages of iron 
content as shown in recent years. Ore 
men are confident that they wou'd have 
no difficulty in obtaining an advance of 
50 cents, and also in lowering the guar- 
antee, and some of them advocate more 
than a 50-cent advance, holding that the 
prices of 1911 ought to prevail. That 
year, old range Bessemer was quoted 
$4.50, Mesabi Bessemer at $4.25, old 
range non-Bessemer at $3.70, and Mesabi 
non-Bessemer at $3.50. Some of the 
merchant interests are inclined to be 
conservative in regard to making reser- 
vations at the present time. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old ramge and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
514% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Sessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $3.75; Mesabi Bessemer, $3.50; old 
range non-Bessemer, $3.00; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $2.85. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron market in 
the Cleveland district during the past 
week has been characterized by strength 
rather than by activity. Some buyers in 
the vicinity of Cleveland have purchased 
Ironton iron on a basis of $17, furnace, 
for No. 2 foundry, equivalent to $18.55 
delivered to foundries. A sale of special 
analysis iron was made at $17, furnace, 
for delivery in the Philadelphia district. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. has sold from 4,500 to 5,000 tons 
at $15, Birmingham, for No. 2 for sec- 
ond quarter for rorthern delivery. For 
delivery during the remainder of the 
year and the first half of next year, we 
quote as follows, delivered Cleveland, 
the higher quotations being for prompt 





delivery : 


No. 1 SARBIOCY 0355 i's's o's hs toes} to 18.75 
a Se Os Ba ee ‘vias 17.25 to 18.00 
ae By ar a 18.35 to 18.85 
MOSS SS Te ere 17.90 
Lake Superior charcoal........ 19.10 to 19.75 
Silveries, 8 per cent silicon.... 20.55 to 21.55 
Bessemer ferro, 11 per cent.... 26.55 


Coke.—It is impossible to obtain 





prompt delivery of foundry coke except 
at very high prices and the shortage of 
cars makes delivery slow. For spot 
foundry coke, $4.65, ovens, is the usual 
quotation. 

Connellsville furnace coke, $3.75 to $4.00 

5 to $3.00 on 
contract; Connellsville foundry coke, $4.50 to 
$4.65 for prompt, and $4.00 to $4.25 on con- 
tract. 

Finished Material. — 
becoming more extended and some of 
the leading interests will not now prom- 
ise deliveries of shapes or plates prior 
to the third quarter. Some fourth quar- 
ter business on structural material is 
being done. The same interests are un- 
able to deliver steel bars in less than 
six months. Some eastern mills which 


for prompt delivery, and $2.75 


Deliveries are 


1ave been obtaining high prices for com- 
paratively prompt delivery are not now 
able to deliver shapes and plates in 
less than six to 12 weeks. The contract 
for supplemental piers for the Detroit- 
Superior bridge has finally been awarded 
to the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 
at $531,849.50. About 4,000 tons of 
sheet piling will be needed for this 
work, but the company has a consider- 
able supply on hand and the tonnage 
which it will buy will not be large. 
Several hundred tons of reinforcing 
bars will be purchased. The demand 
for reinforcing bars is not as heavy as 
it was and rerolling mills are giving 
prompt delivery. Bids are going in on 
a power house for the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich., which 
will involve about 400 tons. The pro- 
jected addition to the Pontchartrain ho- 
tel at Detroit has been abandoned. 
Bids will also go in next week on 
an addition to the Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Old Material.—The dullness appar- 
ent during election week is still in evi- 
dence in the scrap market. The quiet- 
ness,- however, has not brought indica- 
tions of any weakness with the excep- 
tion of lower quotations on borings and 
turnings. Some dealers have lowered 
slightly their quotation on heavy melting 
steel, in the hope of including further 
buying by lIccal steel mills, but the latter 
are said to have fairly well stocked 
yards and are not anxious to buy. The 
outside inquiry for cast scrap continues 
heavy, and this grade is the most active. 
The Norfolk & Western railroad closes 


a list on Nov. 20. We quote, f. o. b. 
Cleveland, as follows: 


Gross Tons. 
Old GA ‘ralbic, (Si ew $17.75 to 18.50 


Old steel rails (under 6 fe. 15.00 to 15.50 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.).. 16.00 to 16.25 


Relaying Pee. 6 sawiwes cevus np > to 24.00 
Old steel boiler plate. eine na war -» 12.25 to 12.75 
Malleable iron (railroad)...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Steel AMIS kc scncacévecest oncadone Glee 
Axle turnings ..........:.s. .+» 12.50 to 13.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 13.00 to 13.50 
3, A” pe +++» 14,50 to 15.00 
Country mixed steel........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Bundled sheet scrap.......... +» 11,50 to 12.00 
Net Tons. 


No. 1 R. R. wrought..........$15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 bistiéling. .....6.c00+.08 Beets OO eine 
No. 1 machine cast............ 13.25 ta 13.75 


No. 1 dealers’ wrought........ . 11.50 to 12,00 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.75 to 9.09 
Pipes ane. SOGGi si vis > vcecemes - 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought drillings ............ - 9.00to 9.25 
Cast QOriOGO sider cvvcckbaaes . 8.50to 9.00 
Stoee: MRO 50 dad akcsd hamaee -- 10.50 to 11.00 
Wrought iron piling plate...... 16.00 to 16.50 
Wrought iron arch. bars...... «+ 17.00 to 17.50 





TIMELY SUBJECTS 


Will Be Discussed at National Found- 
ers’ Convention. 


The 16th annual convention of 
the National Founders’ Association 
will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, Wednesday and Thuiirs- 
day, Nov. 20 and 21. In addition to 
the usual routine business transacted 
at these annual gatherings, a number 
of excellent papers will be presented 
dealing with safety work in foundries, 
fire prevention, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, etc. National legislation will be 
discussed by Marshall Cushing, repre- 
sentative of the association at Wash- 
ington. Among the topics that will 
be considered are included, “The In- 
fluence of Organized Labor on Legis- 
lation,” “The Eight-Hour Day on 
Government Work,” “Business Men 
to Washington—Why?” and “The 
Investigation by the Government as 
Contemplated Through the Committee 
on Industrial Relations.” The follow- 
ing papers have been prepared for 
presentation at that meeting: 


“Standardization and Safety Appliances for 
Foundry Employes,” by M. W. Ajiexander, 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass. 

“Practical Efficiency, ” by Staunton B. 
Peck, Link Belt Co., Chicago. 

“Fire Prevention or Fire Insurance for 
Foundries,” by Franklin H. Wentworth, Bos- 
ton. 

“What is Doing in Workmen’s Compen- 
tion?” by G. W. Mixter, Moline, Ill, and 
Miles Dawson, New York City. 


Cn Wednesday evening, there will 
be a_ subscription banquet at the 
Hotel Astor, at which Henry W. 
Hoyt, of Detroit, will preside. 
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TRADE 
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Office of 
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Pig Iron—The buying and selling 
movement during the week has 
been very slow, with small prospects of 
conditions during the 
week to come. This has been brought 
about by the fact that most of the melt- 
ers have covered for their requirements 
for this year, and are waiting to see 
what will develop in the market after 
the first of January before making any 
The furnaces, also, 


past 


a betterment of 


further purchases. 
in many instances are not actively solic- 
iting business, except those which will 
go into blast soon, as they are uncer- 
tain as to what conditions will arise 
during the first half of 1913 in the way 
of prices on pig iron, ore and coke, and 
the obtaining of the latter two in satis- 
factory quantities. It is quite probable, 
therefore, that no large amount of busi- 
ness will be done this year. 

Prices in the south have not changed, 


but appear to have gained a_ little 
strength. Iron to be had among the 
Tennessee furnaces for last quarter 


shipment at $13.50, Birmingham, is still 
in evidence, and one Alabama stack re- 
cently made a special sale of a good 
tonnage at this same figure. Furnaces 
in the Birmingham district, however, are 
generally holding firm at $14 to $14.50, 
for spot or this year’s shipment, and 
one Tennessee stack is also holding at 
$14.50, Birmingham for any de- 
livery. Prices for the first half of next 
year range from $14 to $15, Birming- 
ham, in both states. 

In southern Ohio, the recent lull has 
not given the furnaces an opportunity to 


basis, 


advance their prices, and they remain 
fairly strong at from $16.50 to $17, 
Ironton, for delivery from the present 
time through the first and second quar- 
ters of 1913. Malleable and basic iron 
are both scarce, and the demand lately 
has been largely for these grades. The 
coke situation is giving furnaces in this 
district much trouble, as they are find- 
ing it a hard matter to obtain enough to 
keep in blast. 

A sale of 1,000 
was made to a Detroit melter during the 
past week at a price not over $16.50, fur- 
nace, General inquiries are scarce, and 
include 500 tons of malleable iron from 
the south for first half delivery; 100 
tons of silvery from northern Ohio for 


tons of basic iron 








prompt shipment, and 3,000 tons of 
southern forge iron for first half ship- 


ment. With freight rates $3.25 from 
Birmingham, and $1.20 from Ironton, 
we quote Cincinnati prices as follows: 

Southern foundry No. 1........ $17.25 to 18.00 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 16.75 to 17.75 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern gray forge........... 16.00 to 16.25 
SNE So 5 dE Rohe a's t's:9'6 000 880s 15.25 to 15.75 
southern We. 1 eaft. <....0ss00 17.25 to 18.00 
Pomthers: 20. 2 BOlt. oo vc060hdis 16.75 to 17.75 
Standard southern car wheel.. 31.00 to 31.50 
oe SES OE as ee eee 17.70 to 18.20 
SE OE a ee eee 17.20 to 17.70 
RETO BIOL ne chas eneacveec 16.95 to 17.45 
Silveries 8 per cent silicon..... 20.20 to 21.20 


Coke.—The coke market is uncertain 
and spot prices depend largely upon the 
Not many large 
fur- 


conditions of the sale. 
sales are being made on contract 
nace coke, as the furnace interests state 
that they cannot afford to pay present 
prices for future shipment in view of 
for they have con- 
tracted their output of pig iron. 
Some abnormal prices have been paid on 


the prices which 


for 


spot foundry coke in cases of necessity, 
the ovens sometimes holding above the 
general prices of from $4.50 to $4.75 
per ton. There is a scarcity of coke, 
especially in the Pocahontas district, and 
much trouble is being experienced due 
to the labor railroad 


scarcity of and 


equipment. We quote below from the 
leading coke producing districts as fol- 
lows : 
Prompt 
Connelisville district: shipment. Contract. 
Foundry eee $4.59 to 4.75 $3.75 to 4.00 
Furnace coke....... 3.85 to 4.25 3.00 to 3.50 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke....... $4.00 to 4.25 $3.75 to 4.00 
Furnace coke....... 3.50 to 4.00 3.25 to 3.75 
Pocahontas district : 
Foundry coke....... $3.75 to 4.00 $3.25 to 3.75 
Furnace coke....... 3.25 to 3.75 2.75 to 3.00 
New River: 
Foundry coke....... $3.75 to 4.25 $3.25 to 3.75 
Furnace coke....... 3.25to 3.75 2.75 to 3.00 


ing mill is running at full capacity, 


having contracts on its books that 
will consume its output up to next 
March. There is no apparent let-up 
on specifications being received, and 


trouble is being experienced in mak- 

shipments on _ time. are 
being held firmly at 3.45c to 3.50c, 
Pittsburgh basis, for galvanized, and 


ing 


2.30c for black sheets, both No. 28 
gage. Steel bars are 1.40c to 1.45c, 
and structurals, 1.50c to 1.55c, Pitts- 


burgh basis, with most of the larger 
mills practically out of the market. 





It is reported that some of the small- 
er eastern are offering bars 
and structurals at from 10c to 20c 
higher than the above prices for spot 


makers 


shipment. 


Warehouse business continues good, 


especially on building materials, as 
most of the contractors who have 
buildings in the course of construc- 


tion, are anxious to get under cover 
before the bad weather sets in. 
Stocks in yards are hardly large 
enough to meet the demand at pres- 
ent. We warehouse 
prices, f. o. b. follows: 


quote below 
Cincinnati as 


iron bars, 1.95c base; 
plates, ™% inch and 
base; sheets, blue annealed, No. 
base; rivets, cone head, 2.60c, 
rolled shafting, 58 per cent 
hoops, 2.10c base, full extras; 
follows: 1% inch, 46 per 
1% to 2% inch, 57 per cent 
discount; 2% inch, 60 per cent discount; 2% 
to 3% imch, 65 per cent discount; 3% to 
4% inch, 68 per cent discount; 5 to 6 inch, 
60 per cent discount; soft steel cold twisted 
concrete bars, cut to length as follows: % 
inch square and larger, 2.15c; % inch square 
and larger, 2.25c; % inch square and larger, 
2.35c; 5-16 to % inch square and larger, 
and % inch square and larger, 2.65c. 


Steel 
structurals, 
2.10c 
10, -2.25e, 
cold 
count; steel 
boiler tubes as 
cent discount; 


bars, 2c base; 
2.10c base; 


Old Material.—The scrap iron mar- 
ket is uncertain, and as a result, 
there is not much of a buying and 
selling movement in evidence. Deal- 
ers are refusing to add much of a 
tonnage to stocks already in their 
yards, because of the possibility that 
recede further within a 


prices may 

short time. There are rumors 
of another decrease to come _ be- 
fore the first of next week, but 
they are hardly justifiable. Heavy 
melting scrap is holding fairly well 


at from $12.50 to $13 per gross ton, 
and cast borings and heavy turnings 
have been selling at from $8.50 to $9 








each per net ton. We quote below 
prices dealers will pay, and also deal- 
ers’ selling prices in Cincinnati and 
vicinity as follows: 
Gross Tons ’ 
Ce. SHR. OMSEB) 5 ins smc we canleee $14.25 to 14.75 
id steel  rerollings. 2s... .aseks 12.50 to 13.00 
7: MEE | GUNES Ves Cas ste eaa 18.75 to 19.25 
Heavy melting scrap........... 12.50 to 13.00 
MOF TRUR 6 vcecinccesssvans 21.75 to 22.50 
Bundled sheet scrap........... 9.50 to 19.00 
Net Tons 

Old No. 1 R. R. wrought....$11.75 to 12.25 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Oe ee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
MUR ~~ 40 be nes.caeenast's6 8.75 to 9.25 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.00 to 8.50 
es ere cid dime willed 8.50 to 9.00 
RiGavy turtinge (6... ccs cied ewes 8.50 to 9.00 
Sayer rere) 11.09 to 11.50 
SE < 3.5 San wars Ces ebet ess os 8.25 to 8.75 
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Office of THe Iron Trape Review, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 12. 

Presidential election results have pro- 
duced little or no effect upon the east- 
ern iron and steel market, Certainly 
there has been no diminution of ton- 
nage or slackening of the heavy rate 
of mill operations. On the contrary, 
some makers of finished lines report a 
heavier tonnage last week than for 
several weeks previous. Eastern iron 
mills continue to book heavily in bar 
iron, muck bar and other iron products, 
due in some measure to the tangled 
condition of steel mill deliveries. Fin- 
ished steel materials are moving 
strongly, but deliveries show no im- 
provement. The pig iron market is not 
widely active, but is strong and healthy. 
Forge iron of all classes is in demand. 
Eastern makers are not much concerned 
with the possibility of foreign iron being 
imported at present prices. Old ma- 
terial is quieter, An incipient strike at 
the plant of the Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa., was ad- 
justed by the men being granted an 
advance. The mills resumed this week. 
Pig Iron.--An active demand for 
forge iron, both for puddling and 
for cast pipe purposes, continues a 
leading feature of the eastern market. 
Eastern iron mills, as already noted, 
are entering upon a period of more 
profitable and active operations, due 
to the impossibility of obtaining earlv 
deliveries from the steel mills and 
they are requiring a heavier tonnage 
oi forge iron. Some additional sales 
of fair size have been made at the 
range of $17.50 to $17.75, delivered, 
eastern Pennsylvania, and eastern fur- 
naces have also sold several thous- 
and tons for western shipment at 
profitable prices. A sale of 500 tons 
under special conditions was done 
at $18.40, delivered, and another lot 
of 500 tons at a slightly lower price. 
One eastern consumer is inquiring for 
1,000 tons of special forge and sev- 
eral other thousand lots are pending. 
A pipe maker is out for 5,000 tons 
of No. 3 and forge for first quarter. 
Some southern forge is being offered 
in the east at $13.75, Birmingham, 
or $17.95 along the’ Delaware river. 
Reports from abroad that eastern 
pipe makers are inquiring there for 
forge have aroused no apprehension 
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among domestic makers as to possi- 
ble importations of foreign iron be- 
cause the latter is not competitive at 
present even with a drawback of the 
duty on re-export business. Middles- 
brough, English, No. 2 was offered 
in the east in the week at $18.65, ex- 
duty. Eastern foundry grades show 
a fair movement at from $17.50 to 
$17.75, furnace, for No. 2X, or $18.25 
to $18.50 for No. 1X. Some small 
sales have been made 25 and even 
50 cents higher, Philadelphia. A 
Trenton consumer is inquiring for 
3,000 tons of No. 1 and No. 2 plain 
for the next five months. Basic iron 
shows some demand. A central Penn- 
sylvania buyer is out for 3,500 tons 
for first quarter. An unreported sale 
of 2,000 tons of prompt basic at about 
$17.75, delivered, made two weeks 
ago, has come to light. The week 
in low phosphorus iron has_ been 
quiet, but this grade is very strong. 
A small sale at $23.90, Philadelphia 
basis, is reported. A New Jersey 
buyer which recently inquired for a 
round block has practically closed 
with an eastern maker for its forward 
requirements. A buyer in this district 
has closed for about 1,500 tons of 
malleable for first quarter. The No. 
1 Crane furnace has gone in on low 
phosphorus and the Everett, Pa., 
stack is about to resume on foundry. 
The monthly meeting of the Eastern 
Pig Iron Association, held the -past 
week, showed very satisfactory sta- 
tistical conditions. Unfilled orders, 
which have been large, were almost 
identical with the previous month. 
Stocks, already low, were slightly 
reduced. 

We quote for delivery this year to 
consumers’ plants in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, unless otherwise specified, as 
follows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 1X foundry. ...$18.50 to 18.75 
Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry.... 18.25 to 18.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain........ 18.00 to 18.2 

Standard forge (Eastern Pa.).. 17.50 to 17.75 
Basic (Eastern and Central Pa.) 18.00 to 18.25 


5 


Vireiess. i, Sis one's vevadeve 18.65 to 18.80 
Seana FOS: Diwan pad aheseevn 18.00 to 18.50 
TT Reece ees eT tee ee 19.50 to 19.75 


Low phosphorus, Philadelphia.. 23.50 to 24.00 


(First Quarter.) 


Weatieelse ©. 6. i's kas sete desers $19.50 to 19.75 

MRED... 4s ands x aceak te aes ae 18.00 to 18.25 

Eastern Pa. No. 2X foundry... 18.25 to 18.50 

Eastern Pa. No. 2X plain...... 18.00 to 18.25 

Standard gage (Eastern Pa.)... 17.50 to 17.75 
, 9 aw 


Mite ke cu se e¥ae 18.65 to 18.80 
23.50 to 24.00 


Virginia No. 2) 
Low phosphorus, Phila........ 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Some heavy 


sales of bar iron and muck bar have 
been made by eastern mills during 
the past week or 10 days and there 
is an active inquiry for both. The 
prices have been usually around 1.60c 
mill, on bar iron and $33, Pittsburgh, 
for muck bar. One eastern Pennsyl- 
vania buyer took 1,000 tons of muck 
bar. A middle western mill has closed 
for 10,000 tons of bar iron, a con- 
siderable part of which went to the 
Lenoir Car Works, Lenoir City, Tenn. 
Leading steel bar makers either are 
not quoting at all at the general 1.45c, 
Pittsburgh, price or are accommodat- 
ing only regular customers, but even 
in these cases deliveries run three 
months or more. Prompt steel bars 
in less than car loads are selling at 
1.85c, Philadelphia, or 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh. Some. cancellations of steel 
bar orders have been made because of 
prolonged deliveries. 

We quote for delivery to consumer’s plants 
in Philadelphia and vicinity: Steel bars at 
1.55c to 1.60c on contract and common bar 
iron at 1.67%c to 1.77%c. Prompt steel bars 
on mill shipments are quoted at 1.75c to lL.- 
85c and from store are quoted at 2c to 2.15c. 


Cut nails are quoted from $1.85 to $1.90, 
Philadelphia. 


Shapes and Plates.—The going mar- 
ket in the east, that is, for shipment 
in five to 10 weeks, continues at a 
minimum of 1.60c, Pittsburgh, or 1.75c, 
Philadelphia, on both plates and 
shapes. These prices are being made 
by eastern producers, as Pittsburgh 
and middle western makers are prac- 
tically out of the market except for 
months ahead. On _ contracts, first 
quarter represents about as far ahead 
as eastern makers will do at their 
ruling schedules and they are not 
anxious for such business either. The 
tonnage of specifications is heavy and 
unfilled bookings are further increas- 
ing in some cases. There have been 
a few cases of cancellation of plate 
orders in the east because of drawn- 
out deliveries, but this business has 
usually been placed elsewhere. The 
American Bridge Co. will fabricate 
3,500 tons for the Balboa, Panama, 
shops, taken through the United 
States Steel Products Co., and has also 
taken the steel for the Tutweiler ho- 
tel, Birmingham, Ala., about 3,000 
tons. The Tutweiler apartment in 
the same city is pending. Bids have 
gone in on a stock house for the 
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brewery of Bergner & Engle, this 
city, 700 tons. The Southern railroad 
has been inquiring for 2,500 tons of 
plates, angles and bars. A _ large 
merchant vessel is up for figures. 


We quote delivered to consumer’s plants in 
Philadelphia and vicinity: Sheared steel plates, 
1.65c to 1.75c; universal steel plates, 1.65c to 
1,80c; structural shapes, 1.65c to 1.80c, Plates 
pe shapes from store are quoted at 2.15¢ to 
2c, 


Sheets.—A heavy tonnage in sheets 
continues to to leading eastern 
producers on contracts and deliveries 
falling back. Eastern makers 
usually obtain considerable advance 
over the schedules of the larger Pitts- 
The eastern Pennsyl- 
have heavy tonnages 


come 


are 


mills. 
plants 


burgh 
vania 
booked. 
to consumer’s plants 


No. gage 
1.90c to 2.00c. 


We quote for delivery 
in Philadelphia and_ vicinity, 
blue annealed sheets at from 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Eastern steel 
makers who have been active sellers 





of billets and slabs have become 
more conservative in offering further 
tonnage because of the continuance 
of the present shortage in crude steel 
and their own heavier demands. Bes- 
semer billets were quoted this week 
at $30, Eastern mill. Some eastern 
companies continue to inquire 
for tonnages of slabs and other forms 
ot 


steel 


crude steel, 


We quote delivered to consumer’s plants 


in Philadelphia and vicinity 4 x 4-inch open- 
hearth and Bessemer rolling billets at $28.5) 
to $30.50 and forging billets at from $34.50 
to $38.50. 


market in old 
in eastern Pennsylvania is 
as consumers, with ample 
stocks, show no haste to close nego- 
tiations and are usually offering 
slightly lower prices to dealers. On 
heavy melting steel, $15.50, delivered, 


Old Material.—The 
material 
quiet, 


is their usual offer at present, though 
delivered, 
wrought 


$16, 
Railroad 


was recently done. 
is easier on mill 
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1115 West 


Iron Ore.—There is géneral ex- 
pectation expressed in the east that the 
1911 schedule of prices will probably 
be adopted by Lake Superior 
for the coming season and some of the 


miners are 


interests 


domestic 
action. 


leading eastern 


contemplating similar Recent 


sales of Bathhurst, Nova Scotia, ore to 
eastern Pennsylvania consumers  indi- 
cate an increased movement of this ma- 
terial to this country next year. Includ- 
ing recent sales and term contracts, 
from 50,000 to 60,000 tons of this ore 
are now under sale. The price fixed 


on this ore for next year is 7% cents 


per unit, Philadelphia. No Annapolis, 
New Brunswick, ore is being offered to 
this country for next year, as foreign 


consumers are receiving all the material 
exported, Small shipments of Venezue- 
lan ore continue to be negotiated. An 
easier condition of freight from Medi- 
terranean the char- 


points is shown by 


ter of the steamer Heronspool, with a 
eargo of 5,000 tons from Sagunto or 
Agua Amarga, Spain, to Philadelphia, 


at 9s 6d. This is the same level paid 
between these ports on the last previous 
which, however, was some time 
the interval, freights gen- 
have advanced, Difficulty 


charter, 
and, in 


ago 
erally 


in get- 








1 ‘Market i is Quiet But Strong 
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full én- 


being 
countered by Cuban and other ore ship- 
pers. 

Pig 
dominate in 
metropolitan 


ting vessel tonnage is 


conditions pre- 
market in the 
The present 
seems to have 
result of the 
but from the 


Iron.—Quiet 

the iron 
district. 
lack of new buying 
arisen, not from the 
presidential election, 
fact that consumers have their re- 
quirements well in hand. The tone 
of the market generally is of firmness 
strength. A New Jersey con- 
sumer of special machinery divided 
an order for 1,800 tons of No. 1 and 
1800 tons of No. 2 plain foundry 
for first half among several eastern 
makers. The high silicon iron went 
around $18.50, delivered, or $17.75, at 
the selling furnace and the No. 2 
plain at about 25 cents less. Another 
Jersey consumer is inquiring for 500 
tons of foundry and some high silicon 
Bessemer for second quarter and a 
soil pipe maker is still carrying on 
negotiations for a round block. An 
eastern Pennsylvania pipe maker has 
negotiation for 5,000 
tons of No. 3 and several 
lots of this character are now pend- 
that district. Buffalo makers 
are recéiving a liberal inquiry 
Canadian consumers and have made 


and 


initiated a new 
southern 


ing in 
from 
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offers, but the recent railroad lists 
brought good values. Borings are 


in demand, a number of sales having 
been done at $11.75, delivered, and a 
few at $12, delivered. ‘Consumers 
continue to freely pay $19, delivered, 
for shafting. Steel axles are strong. 


We quote gross tons delivered to con- 
sumers’ plants in eastern Pennsylvania and 
western New Jersey, as follows: 
ae ae ee eee $18.50 to 19.00 
Old steel rails (rerolling)...... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 heavy melting steel...... 15.75 to 16.00 
oo a ae! ee eee 15.00 to 15.50 
ee ee a eee 24.00 to 25.09 
Cee SOOUE SMRICR. «4 pa 00-0 60r 00 19.50 to 20.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 7.25 to 17.75 
DE ROUEEE, WIOD 6 vinnie s oases Hens 14.00 to 14.50 
SE NO 6 o SS bainin 4 Bie 4h oe wee 11.50 to 12.09 
Machine shop turnings......... 11.50 to 12.00 

De A ES >> 5 vile a 6b Win. OCR vice e 14.50 to 15.90 
VERSA SS Prscrryers te 13.25 to 13.50 
NE MMR << ag aS 4c cc'ncd bb DSES 11.50 te 12.00 
Ss: Bh SE ob pass ces awekseosenn 14.00 to 14.50 
ee ee er 19.00 to 19.50 


Freight rates per ton on scrap from Phila- 
delphia to principal eastern consuming points 
are: $0.60 to Ivy Rock, Pa.; $0.65 to Phoe- 
nixville, Pa.; $0.80 to Coatesville, Pa.; $0.85 
to Bethlehem, Pa., Reading, Pa., and Roeb- 
ling, N. J., $1.10 to Pottsville, Pa., Lebanon, 
Pa., and Columbia, Pa.; $1.23 to Harrisburg 
and Steelton, Pa.; $1.40 to Milton, Pa. 


umber of sales at domestic prices. 
A new inquiry for 3,000 tons of No 
for export to Genoa, 
Italy, has appeared and total in- 
quiries of this kind now reach about 
10,000 tons. The chances for obtain- 
any this bttsiness apparently 
exclusively with southern makers. 
Pennsylvania No. 2X prices 
from around $17.50 to 
or $18.25 to 
The Bethlehem 
to be a 


3 southern 


ing of 
lie 
Eastern 
are usually 
$17.75, furnace, 
$18.50, tidewater. 

Steel Co. continues 
of iron, but it is confining its 
largely its regular cus- 
tomers. Some Virginia makers are 
quoting from $16.25 to $16.50, furnace, 
for early shipment No. 2X. Several 
changes in furnace operations are 
The Standish, N. Y., furnace 
which has been idle for a few weeks 
for repairs, is resuming. In  Vir- 
ginia, the Buena Vista stack and one 
of the Low Moor furnaces are going 
blast, but the Covington furnace 
is blowing out. We quote for de- 
livery over the remainder of the year, 
at New York tidewater, as follows: 


from 
seller 


pig 
to 


activity 


noted. 


into 


Northern foundry No. 1.... . $18.59 to 18.75 
Nofthern No. 2X ~ foundry..... 18.25 to 18.50 
Northern No, ee 18.00 to 18.25 


ee, oe. OE oF cu e-o S Se'e » din'aie b 18.80 to 19.20 


No. 2 southern foundry........ 18.25 to 18.50 
DED alt Goede Ob s.aseen ee 19.00 to 19.25 
UU WOE ho rE te a's 17.50 to 17.75 
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(First Quarter.) 


Northern No. 2X foundry..... $18.25 to 18.50 
Northertt 2 SRRMis'. . eee ees 18.00 to 18.25 
PR + ae? a a re 18.80 to 19.20 
Mo... 2 SOMA es sccvevevives 18.25 to 18.75 


Ferro - Alloys.—Both English and 
German makers of ferro-manganese 
as a rule are not disposed under pres- 
ent conditions to offer additional ton- 
nages on contract before the second 
half at the ruling price of $61, but 
several sales were put through this 
week at this price for earlier deliv- 
eries. An eastern steel company has 
taken 1,000 tons for second and third 
quarters and an Ohio steel maker 
500 tons for first half, both at $61, 
seaboard. Prompt  ferro-manganese 
commands from $70 to $75, seaboard, 
and carload sales at the latter figure 
are noted. Pending inquiries for this 
alloy amount to about 1,500 tons, 
the largest of which is 600 tons. A 
middle western consumer is inquiring 
for 600 tons of ferro-chromium - and 
from 250 to 300 tons of 50 per cent 
ferro-silicon are also pending. 

We quote standard English 80 per cent 
ferro-manganese at from $7) to $72, sea- 
board, for early shipment and at $61, Ssea- 
board, for delivery after Jan. 1 and 50 per 
cent ferro-silicon on contract at $25, Pitts- 
burgh or Philadelphia for carloads, $74, for 
larger lots, and $73, for 600 tons or more. 

Plates—The eastern market on 
plates on new business to be deliv- 
ered within the next several months 
continues on a minimum of 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.76c, New York. Some 
first quarter contracting is being done, 
but the makers able to handle this 
business are not very desirous of 
committing themselves ahead. The 
1.50c, Pittsburgh, price of the larger 
interests remains the market value 
only for many months ahead and us- 
ually to regular customers only. The 
heavy demand for plates originating 
from the equipment buying of the 
railroads is unabated. The car mar- 
ket continues very active. Orders of 
the week include 1,000 55-ton gon- 
dolas for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
railroad to the Standard Steel Car 
Co.; 800 box cars to the American 
Car & Foundry Co., and 50 gondolas 
to the Ralston Car Co., for the New 
York, Philadelphia & Norfolk; 3,000 
underframes for the St. Paul system 
to the Bettendorf Axle Co. The 
Louisville & Nashville railroad, which 
has been inquiring for 1,200 under- 
frames, has decided not to buy at 
present. 


We quote, delivered at New York tide- 


water on going business, for last quarter cr 
first quarter, 1.76c. New York, on sheared 
plates. Some makers are asking $1 higher 
for universal plates. Plates from store are 
quoted at 2.15c. 


Structural Shapes.— Eastern shape 
mills on any assorted tonnages cannot 


deliver before 10 to 12 weeks and for 


such shipments they are asking 1.60c, 
Pittsburgh, or 1.76c, New York, or 
higher. The 1.50c, Pittsburgh, price 
among eastern makers has practically 
disappeared and this quotation of Pitts- 
burgh district sellers remains largely 
nominal as far as early deliveries. East- 
ern structural buyers are now generally 
inquiring for spring delivery. Many of 
the mills would welcome a decline in 
building work and a consequent lighten- 
ing of pressure upon them for steel 
which is expected to come with the 
winter months. 

Fabricated lettings are moderate. The 
Pennsylvania Stee! Co. has taken 5,009 
tons for a bridge for the Pennsylvania 
lines West, 500 tons for four small 
bridges on the Maryland division and 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
railroad, and will furnish 1,200 tons for 
the Long Island railroad originally placed 
with the Fort Pitt Bridge Co., as re- 
ported; Levering & Gerrigues have 950 
tons for the Brooklyn Union Gas build- 
ing, Brooklyn; the Wm. Hauptman Iron 
Works 750 tons for the Robettson apart- 
ment, Ninety-fifth street and Broadway ; 
the Radley Steel Construction Co. 600 
tons for the Brown Bros. Co. apartment, 
105 and 109 West Seventy-second street ; 
the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., 
925 tons for a bridge over the Pedee 
river, in North Carolina, for the Ral- 
eigh, Charlotte & Southern railroad. 
The Tutweiler hotel, Birmingham, Ala., 
taken by the American Bridge Co., will 
require about 3,000 tons. Plans are out 
for two buildings for the American Ex- 
press Co., one on Broadway and one on 
Forty-fourth street, to require about 2,- 
000 tons and 1,509 tons, respectively. 
Another large project soon to be out for 
bids is the new Lord & Taylor store up 
town. The Freundshaft Society club 
house, Fifty-fourth street and Seventh 
avenue, about 1,000 tons, is held up. 
New bids are being taken for addition 
to the Prince George hotel, Twenty- 
eighth street, 500 tons. The Cruishank 
warehouse, Horatio and Gansevort streets, 
1,500 tons, may go over for some time. 
Bids have been taken by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western railroad for 
3,000 tons of bridge work for next 
year’s shipment and will go in Nov. 
26 on 600 tons for a bridge over the 
Oswego canal, Phoenix, N. Y. The 
United States Steel Products Co. has 
taken an order for 4,000 tons of line 
pipe for the Huasteca Oil Co., of Mex- 
ico, 

We quote for New York delivery as fol- 
lows: Structural shapes. 1.66c to  1.76c. 
Structural shapes from store, 2.15c, 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Eastern iron 
mills are receiving an increasing volume 
of business in bar iron and other iron 
products, and are profiting from the de- 
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layed deliveries in steel bars, The east- 
ern bar iron market seeins to be well 
settled at a basis of 1.60c, mill mini- 
mum. ‘Steel bar deliveries are so far 
extended that buyers are obliged to 
either pay sharp premiums to the smaller 
mills, or take from store to satisfy early 
needs, 

We quote for New York délivery, steel 
bars at 1.56c and common iron bars at 1.65¢ 


to 1.70c. Steel bars from Store ate quoted 
at 2 cents. 


Rails and Track Material.—The New 
Haven system has closed for its rail 
requirements for next year, aggregat- 
ing 65,000 tons, which were divided 
among the Pennsylvania, Bethlehem 
and Lackawanna steel companies. 
The Southern railroad has closed for 
25,000 tons with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. The Canadian 
Pacific Railroad is inquiring on this 
side for 50,000 tons, the filled-up ¢on- 
ditions of the domestic mills forcing 
it to turn to other sources of supply. 
The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. has 
placed 2,000 tons of girder rails with 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. and 2,000 
tons with the Lorain Steel Co. and 
the New York Railways Co. has div- 
ided 1,300 tons of girder rails between 
the same mills. The Petinsylvania 
Steel Co. has taken 1,500 tons for the 
Chicago & Alton, 1,500 tons for the 
Chicago Great Western and 3,000 
tons for a Chicago terminal road, all 
of Mayari Bessemer. The East Tex- 
as Traction Co. is negotiating for 
5,500 tons. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Reports of some 
large inquiries for export are cur- 
rent in the market, but details are 
lacking. The Standard Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. has taken 3,000 
tons of 6 to 30-inch pipe for Provi- 
dence, R. I. The board of water sup- 
ply, gas and electricity of New York, 
is inquiring for 2,300 tons of 6, 8 and 
12-inch pipe for the borough of Rich- 
mond to close Nov. 20. The strong 
demand from private buyers continues 
and a number of these are inquiring 
for their requirements for next year. 
Prices are fairly firm, and ineline 
higher. 


We quote six-inch pipe at from $23.00 to 
$24.00, f. o. b. New York, in carload lofts. 

Old Material.— Conditions are éas- 
ier in old material and there is more 
bearish sentiment among buyers, 
some of which is apparently put 
forth for effect, as fundamental con- 
ditions continue sound and strong. 
Consumers are making lower offers 
and dealers have dropped their prices 
for some grades. An eastern Penn- 
sylvania steel maker took 10,000 tons 
of heavy melting steel just before 
election at a reported high price, but 
the best offers are now around $15.50, 
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Pig Iron—The sales for the week unchanged, and deliveries are still re- 15.00 
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tons of all grades, with a considerable causing the consumers to get in their BIRMINCHAM 120 f- fs 
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Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 
Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 12. 


Pig Iron-The feature of the mar- 
ket is the continued strong demand 
for delivery against contracts pre- 
viously entered, and the manifested 
disposition of the producing interests 
as to commitments for delivery after 
the first quarter of next year. Actual 
trading has been very light for some 
three to five weeks past, but prices 
have not weakened as a result. With- 
in the past week, spot deliveries sold 
at $15 per ton, Birmingham, or at 
the highest figures so far recorded 
in the advance, although the tonnage 
involved at such prices is not suffi- 
cient to afford a test of values. The 
largest sale reported for the week was 
a lot of 2,000 tons of No. 2 foundry, 
for delivery prior to the second quar- 
ter, which sold at $14.50 per ton, 
Birmingham. A number of car loads, 
and lots of 100 to 150 tons each, were 
also sold at $14.50 per ton Birming- 
ham, and no mention is made of any 
sale in the week at lower figures. 
It is noted that the sales made cov- 
ered a very wide territory, and that 
actual requirements were provided 
for in the majority of cases. As to 
just what can now be done on de- 
liveries through the first half, where 
a round tonnage was offered in 
definite form, a positive statement 
cannot be made. 
tion and forwarding reports so far in 
hand, the producing interests were 
in no better shape for entering ad- 
ditional tonnage on Nov. 1 than on 


From the produc- 


Sept. 1, and carried over approxi- 
mately the same tonnage due on 
prior deliveries. The actual produc- 
tion for October was some 6,000 tons 
larger than for September, and stock 
returns will no doubt show that a 
larger reduction was made in _ the 
aggregate accumulation during Octo- 
ber than during the month previous. 
In view of such conditions, it is con- 
sidered unusual that no more _in- 
terest is being manifested by the 
trade in advanced requirements. The 
furnace records indicate that the trade 
is hardly covered through the first 
quarter, and in many instances the 
largest consumers are asking that de- 
liveries engaged be anticipated; yet, 
the inquiry pending is in very small 
volume, and even those’ concerns 
which are buying on the open mar- 
ket are apparently unwilling to close 
for stipulated tonnages at the figures 
now ruling. The selling interests 
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Prices So F : Recorded 


are to all appearances quite content 
with the conditions existing, and so 
far as is known, are not making 
solicitations in any quarter of the 
trade. With the market quiet com- 
paratively, the schedule of prices be- 
low is quoted for the remainder of 
the year and through the first quar- 
ter, viz.: 


For delivery during the remainder of this 
year and first quarter next: 


Nol? 3 A ERS $14.50 to 15.00 
Nak 2: GRE d's vib wh wea een 14.00 to 14.50 
MS GE eva kk oe scaeshssen 13.50 to 14.00 
NOs 2: i SURES 6's. SER TS 13.00 to 13.50 
CARY EE ae nek ahaene 12.50 to 13.00 
WRONG od when oct Cuces ee eee 12.90 to 12.50 
SS URNNAEIINE = SAUNAS oss ag anc 'S Ken oR ham 13.50 to 14.00 
JE MONE © Kec dks aGanescuveionn 11.00 to 11.50 
Standard charcoal ............. 24.50 to 25.00 


With the exception of charcoal iron, an ad- 
vance of 25c to 50c per ton would be asked 
over the above figures for deliveries in the 
last quarter. 


Pig Prices Firm 


i 





Cast Iron Pipe.—Shipments from 
local plants during the month of 
October exceeded the production sub- 
stantially, and the volume of new 
business being placed is satisfactory. 
The most significant of recent orders 
is a lot of 1,000 tons of 12 to 42-inch 
water pipe for the requirement at 
Dallas, Tex., and the same tonnage of 
6 to 20-inch water pipe for the re- 
quirement at Port Arthur, Tex. Both 
lots mentioned were awarded the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., and are being furnished 
from local plants. For large municipal 
requirements, the following prices are 
being fully maintained, per net ton, 
f. o. b. cars Birmingham, viz.: Water 
pipe, 4inch, $24.50; 6-inch and up, 
$22.50, with $1 per ton extra for gas 
pipe. For small lots placed for re- 
pairs and extensions, an advance of 
$1 to $1.50 per ton over the above 
figures is asked, while special fit- 
tings are quotable at $50 to $55, per 
ton, at Birmingham. 


in a Dull Market 





Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
St. Louis, Nov. 12. 


Pig Iron—Sales and inquiry for 
pig iron for the last 10 days have been 
limited to small lots for spot shipment, 
and there is almost no inquiry out to- 
day. Prices are very firm, however, 
with a strong tendency to advance, and 
stocks of iron are low. One sale was 
made Friday of 50 tons of ferro-man- 
ganese at $75, Baltimore, as against a 
price of $58 last July. One sales agent 
was notified this morning by the fur- 
nace he represents to put No. 3 south- 
ern pig iron at $14 a ton for delivery 
over the remainder of the year. North- 
ern No. 2 is firm at $18, f. o. b. fur- 
nace, Chicago, and at $16.50 to $17, 
Ironton, for any delivery up to July 
1, next. 

Prices on southern iron, delivered, to 
which the freight of $3.75 from Birm- 
ingham -has been added, follow: 


Reathetn NG. 2 vcscetaacccecun $18.25 to 19.25 
Soathern “NOs 2). 6 60s dba ceintyen 17.75 to 18.75 
Reistneen ING... SO. o:0s\s'o ctdedagaus 17.50 to 18.50 
Sourmers. No, © vcsvevsacepvecs 17.25 to 18.25 


Coke.—Good inquiry is coming in 
for quotations to fill contracts for 1913, 
but sales agents are not making any 
prices. Actual buying has been limited 
recently to small lots for prompt deliv- 
ery. Prices remain firm as follows: 

We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $4.50 for immediate shipment or de- 
livery through the year; 48-hour Connells- 
ville furnace, $4.00; best 72-hour Virginia 


foundry, $3.75 to $4.00; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $3.25 to $3.50. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St...Louis.is $2.80, and $2.70 
from the Virginia fields when shipment is 
destined beyond St. Louis. 


Old Material. — The demand for 
scrap iron, especially for relaying rails, 
is exceptionally good, and prices are 
strong. The mills are using large quan- 
tities of scrap, and while they are not 
buying much, dealers know they will be 
in the market soon, and are paying 
good prices for all they can get. Prices 
which dealers are willing to pay for 
scrap, f. o. b. St. Louis, follow: 


Gross Tons 


Old car whee. cccsuckisass bes $15.00 to 15,50 
OlG@’ teat -OO0B, sii evan cee s cetus 15.50 to 16.00 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over) 14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and und.) 14.00 to 14.50 
Light section relayers (45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspec.) 24.00 to 25.00 
Relaying rails, subject to insp. 24.90 to 25.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 


ODES scictos chur cv soneertes 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 14.00 to 14.25 
Shovelitig . BOOGE so n.és cucubens cee 12.00 to 12.50 

Net Tons 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... $13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 15,50 to 16.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs. 12.50 to 12.75 
Shae: skavka sas Wikies senaen 17.90 to 17.50 
[rom (Gar GR oi es css cemaee 20.00 to 21.00 
Steel. car’ MOR ists o citeaeoae 17.50 to 18.00 
Locomotive: tifO6  sé.s scccscee eb 13.50 to 14,00 
Pipes: and: GGeiisistissiievivee 9.50 to 10.00 
Tank iron and cut boilers...... 9.00 to 9.50 
No, ‘1° cut “DUSREHERs. 6.3 .0cs08 11.90 to 11,50 
No. 2 cut busheling........... 9.50 to 10.00 
Cast and mixed borings........ 7.25to 7.75 
Machine shop turnings......... 8.75 to 9.25 
Railroad malleable .........+.. 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural malleable ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Stewe -gialet) sian eee 10.00 to 10.50 
Angle splice bars (iron)....... 13.50 to 14.09 


Angle splice bars (steel)...,... 12.50 to 12.75 
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Copper Prices Improve—Tin Buyers Cautious 





Chicago 
Nov. 12. 

New Metals.—The tone of the new 
metal market in this territory is 
somewhat stronger and a fair amount 
of active buying continues. Lead 
however, has fallen off considerably 
and spelter is a little weaker. 


We quote dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 173c; 
casting, 17%c; smaller lots, 4c to 
Mec higher. Spelter, car lots, 7.40c; 


lead, desilverizing, 4.65c; sheet zinc, 
9c, f. o. b. Lasalle, in car lots of 600- 
pound casks; pig tin, 50,07c; Cook- 
son’s antimony, 10%c; other grades, 
9c, 

Old Metals.—Old metals are fairly 
active with a good demand from 
manufacturers, and while some indi- 
vidual items show a weakness the 
tone of the market on the whole is 
fair. 


We quote dealers’ selling prices, 


f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 17c; 
copper bottoms, 14%c; heavy red 
brass, 13%c; heavy yellow brass, 


10%c; No. 1 red brass borings, 12%c; 
No. 1 yellow brass borings, 9.25c; 
brass clippings, 10%c; lead pipe, 4%c; 
zinc scrap, 5%4c; tea lead, 4c; No. 1 
aluminum, 20c; No. 1 pewter, 36c; 
Block tin pipe, 47c; tin foil, 40c; lino- 
type dross, 3%c; stereotype plates, 
4c; stereotype dross, 3.50c; prime 
slab zinc dross, $131 a ton, 


New York 
Nov. 12. 

Copper.—The report of the Copper 
Producers’ Association for October 
was published Nov. 8 and the net 
result of production and deliveries 
of refined copper to consumers 
proved be close to the general 
trade estimate. Production was 145,- 
405,543 pounds; deliveries into do- 
mestic consumption aggregated 84,- 
104,734 pounds, and shipment for 
exports 47,621,342 pounds, resulting 
in an increase in surplus of 13,679,377 
pounds. Stocks of marketable cop- 
per on hand, as of Novy. 1, are 76,- 
744,964 pounds. Following the publi- 
cation of the statement a light vol- 
ume of business was done at around 
17.25c. Since that level was reached, 
however, consumers have displayed 


to 


more interest in the metal and prices 





have improved. Sales were made 
Monday at 17.40c, cash New York, 
and today very little if any electro- 
lytic is offered at less than 17.62%%4c, 
delivered 30 days. Lake is quoted 
at 17.62\%4c by a few sellers, and cast- 
ing at 17.37%c. The leading sellers 
are holding at from %ec to “%e above 
those levels. 


Tin—Up to Monday there was 
a fair demand from domestic consum- 
ers at around 50.20c. The London 


standard market declined £2 on that 
day, however, and the effect was to 
promote caution on the part of buy- 
ers, 

Spot and November tin is offered 
today at 49.87%c, and December at 
49.75c in the outside market. The 
London market closed at £227 for 
spot and £226 15s for three months. 


Lead.—Demand has not been stim- 
ulated by the cut in prices, which 
was started by the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., Nov. 4, when 
its quotation on shipments was 
dropped from 5.10¢ to 4.75c in New 
York, The reduction has met 
by practically all selling agencies in 
this market. Consumption continues 
heavy, but plants seem to have am- 
ple stocks. 

Spelter.—While demand holds up 
well the price is not altogether firm, 
the metal being obtainable a few 
points under last week’s level. Prime 
western is selling at 7.42%4c, compared 
with 7.45¢ in New York, Nov. 4. 

Antimony.—All grades of antimony 
are offered about %c under import 
cost, Cookson’s is 8.37%c, Hallett’s 
is 9.87%4c, and Chinese and Hungarian 
are from 9.25c to 9.37%c. 





been 





The Foundrymen Extraordinary 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Chicago Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion was held in the Gray room of 
Hotel Sherman, Saturday’ evening, 
Nov. 9. There was a large attend- 
ance and everyone present enjoyed 
the entertainment given by M. de 
Ferrous. He was billed as the Foun- 
dryman Extraordinary, His Majesty 
the Sultan of Sulu. Following the 
entertainment, buffet luncheon was 
served. 


Engines Ordered.—The Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., has ordered 
two six-wheel switching locomotives, 
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of large type, from the American Lo- 
comotive Co., to be shipped about the 
first of the year. The locomotive cyl- 
inders will be 21 x 26 inches, the driv- 
ing wheels 50 inches in diameter and 
each engine will weigh 145,000 pounds. 
The Cambria company also has or- 
dered a new magnet crane of 10-ton 
capacity, which will be installed by 
the first of the year. 





JERSEY PLANT 





be Abandoned and Machinery 
Moved to Massillon. 


Will 


12.—The Gris- 
recently 


Nov. 


which was 


Massillon, O., 
com-Russell Co., 
organized by consolidating the 
com-Spencer Co., 90 West street, New 
York, and the Russell Engine Co., 
Massillon, O., has decided to aband- 
on the plant of the former company 
at Jersey City, N. J. Enlargements 
are being made at Massillon in order 
to accommodate the machinery which 
will be moved from Jersey City. One 
of the present buildings will be raised 
story and a machine shop will 
be installed in this addition. A new 
one-story building, 40 x 238 feet, to 
be with “Fenestra” steel 
sash, is also being erected. This will 
with boiler shop equip- 
ment and will be used for the manufac- 
ture of heaters. A _ pattern storage 
building is also being erected. 


Gris- 


one 


provided 


be equipped 


The Massillon Bridge & Structural 
Co., Massillon, O., has just completed 
a new plant and is offering its old 
plant for sale. The new building is 
156 x 400 feet, of steel and concrete 
construction, with monitor roof and 
is provided with “Fenestra” steel 


sash. The stock yard is commanded 
by a 100-foot span gantry crane hav- 
ing a runway, 360 feet in length, while 
the shipping yard is served by a gan- 
span of 69 feet 
The plant 


try crane having a 
and a runway of 400 feet. 
has a capacity of 1,000 tons a month 
of bridge and all kinds of structural 
Most of has 
moved from the old to the 
The. new plant covers 
by 


work. the machinery 


now been 
location. 


20 


new 
a site of acres and is served 


the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads. It includes a_ two- 
story and basement office building, 30 
x 60 feet, which has room for 25 


draftsmen. 
The Hess-Snyder Co., Massillon, Q., 
is installing a number of molding ma- 





chines, of the Vulcan, Buchs and 
Adams types 
The Broadway Machinery Co., Cin- 


cinnati, has leased a factory property 
at the northeast corner of Front and 


Pike streets, that city. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 





Planning to Make an Extended Tour 
of Germany Next Year. 


Afrangements which are now in 
progress indicate that the meeting 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers with the Verein 
Deutscher Ingenieure, planned to take 
place in Germany during the summer 
of 1913, will be one of the most re- 
markable tours of German industries 
ever attended by American engineers. 
Conrad Matschoss, Dozent of the 
Royal Polytechnic High School of 
Berlin, has been in the United States 
recently as a representative of the 
German society, and has been con- 
ferring with a committee of arrange- 
ments regarding itinerary, profession- 
al papers, etc. 

The departure from this country 
is planned for June 11, with arrival 
in Germany on Saturday, June 21. 
The municipal authorities at the point 
of landing will receive the party, and 
the latter will be given an opportunity 
to visit the ship yards before going 
to Leipzig by special train, the same 
or the following day. On Sunday 
evening, June 22, an informal gather- 
ing will take place, to promote ac- 
quaintance, but the more formal open- 
ing will occur on Monday, June 23. 
At this opening, the king of Saxony 
and the municipal authorities will wel- 
come the visitors, These will be fol- 
lowed by two addresses, one by a 
representative of the German socie- 
ty and one from the American so- 
ciety, on subjects such as the history 
of engineering, relation of capital and 
labor, and the effect of technical edu- 
cation on industry. Tuesday, June 
24, will be the last day spent in Leip- 
zig, and will be devoted to technical 
papers, social events, and a patriotic 
gathering commemorating the  one- 
hundredth anniversary of the battle 
of Leipzig. 

The party will leave on Wednesday, 
June 25, for a tour of industrial Ger- 
many, visiting such cities as Dresden, 
Berlin, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Frank- 
furt a/M., Nurnberg, Munich, etc. It 
is expected that the Krupp works will 
be thrown open to the party, and that 
the Baroness von Bohlen will re- 
ceive the American engineers in per- 
son. The trip up the Rhine will be 
made by boat from Bonn to Rude- 
sheim, where a grand festival will be 
held on the embankment. Independ- 
ence Day will be celebrated at Frank- 
furt, a/M., under the auspices of the 
American Embassy. 

The final meeting will be held in 
Munich, July 7, in connection with 
the Museum of Technical Acts, of 
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which Dr, von Miller is the director. 
It is expected that the prince of Ba- 
varia and the mayor of Munich will 
receive the party here. The entire 
trip through Germany and the various 
official receptions are being arranged 
by a committee of the most impor- 
tant men of the arts and sciences in 
the German society, and great inter- 
est is being shown by municipal 
authorities and the heads of industrial 
plants. 





OBITUARIES 


Clement A. Griscom, director of the 
United States Steel Corporation and of 
numerous other corporations, and one of 
the country’s foremost managers of 
ocean shipping, died Sunday, Nov. 10, 
at his home in Haverford, Pa, from 
an acute illness with congestion of the 
brain, extending over two weeks. His 
age was 72. He began life as a clerk 
in the shipping firm of Peter Wright 














CLEMENT A. GRISCOM. 


& Co., Philadelphia, and at his death 
was chairman of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., the so-called ship- 
ping trust, which, in association with 
J. P. Morgan, he was instrumental in 
forming in 1902. Prior to that time, 
he headed the International Navigation 
Co., in the name of which he had built 
up and acquired one of the largest and 
finest fleets in the ocean shipping trade, 
and practically unaided had kept for 40 
years the American flag on the North 
Atlantic. Mr. Griscom had been dec- 
orated by crowned heads of Europe for 
his achievements as a shipping master. 
He was one of the founders and was 
the first president of the American So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, and was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects 
of Great Britain. 

John Foran, president of the Foran 
Foundry & Mfg. Co., Flemington, N. 
J., died at his home in Flemington, Nov. 





10, aged 68 years. He was a prominent 
member of the G. A. R. 

W. L, Sherwood, superintendent of 
the coal interests of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., at Detour, Mich., died in Cleve- 
land, Sunday, Noy. 10. Mr. Sherwood 
was 55 years of age and was favorably 
known in the Jake trad2, He was a 
half-brother of H, G. Dalton. 

Sidney H, Newbury, superintendent 
of the open-hearth and plate depart- 
ment of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, died recently at 
his home in Pittsburgh. He was born 
in Wales 58 years ago, coming to this 
country and settling in Braddock in 
1872. He had lived in Pittsburgh 10 
years. 

Reuben Wells, who invented a grade- 
climbing locomotive in 1868, and was 
prominent as a builder of motive power, 
died at Paterson, N. J., Novy. 8, at the 
age of 83. Starting his career as a 
machinist’s apprentice, he became. pres- 
ident of the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road. He was superintendent of the 
Rogers Locomotive Works at Paterson 
before that plant was absorbed by the 
American Locomotive Co. 

Samuel H, Cramp, former president 
of the Wm, Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co., Philadelphia, 
died at his home in Philadelphia, last 
week, in his seventy-ninth year. He 
was one of the three sons of Wm. 
Cramp, the founder of the business, 
and was admitted to partnership in the 
firm in 1857, In 1897, he was made presi- 
dent of the company, and served un- 
til 1907, when the Cramp interests 
were sold to the present management. 
Mr. Cramp was a large contributor to 
the Presbyterian church, 


Will Prcbably Meet in Chicago 


A meeting, which will be attended 
by representatives of the Foundry & 
Machine Exhibition Co., the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and _ the 
American Institute of Metals, will be 
held in Chicago, Dec. 3, for the pur- 
pose of deciding on the time and 
place of the next foundry convention. 
It is probable that Chicago will be 
selected, although Milwaukee is mak- 
ing a strong bid. It is not likely that 
the custom of holding the convention 
in the spring will be resumed, nearly 
everyone conceding that the early 
fall is the best time of the year. 
Very likely, therefore, the next con- 
vention will be held in Chicago about 
Sept. 25, 1913. 


Receives Brazil Order.—The Paul- 
ista Railway of Brazil has placed an 
order for four 10-wheel locomotives and 
one Mallett articulated compound super- 
heater locomotive with the American 
Locomotive Co. 
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Copper Prices Improve—Tin Buyers Cautious 





Chicago 
Nov. 12. 

New Metals.—The tone of the new 
metal market in this territory is 
somewhat stronger and a fair amount 
of active buying continues. Lead 
however, has fallen off considerably 
and spelter is a little weaker. 

We quote dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 173c; 
casting, 17%c; smaller lots, 4c to 
Me higher. Spelter, car lots, 7.40¢; 
lead, desilverizing, 4.65c; sheet zinc, 
9c, f. o. b. Lasalle, in car lots of 600- 
pound casks; pig tin, 50,07c; Cook- 
son’s antimony, 10%c; other grades, 
914. 

Old Metals.—Old metals are fairly 
active with a good demand from 
manufacturers, and while some indi- 
vidual items show a weakness the 
tone of the market on the whole is 
fair. 

We quote dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 17c; 
copper bottoms, 14%c; heavy red 
brass, 13%4c; heavy yellow brass, 
10%c; No. 1 red brass borings, 12%c; 
No. 1 yellow brass borings, 9.25c; 
brass clippings, 10%c; lead pipe, 4%4c; 
zine scrap, 5%c; tea lead, 4c; No, 1 
aluminum, 20c; No. 1 pewter, 36c; 
Block tin pipe, 47c; tin foil, 40c; lino- 
type dross, 3%c; stereotype plates, 


4c; stereotype dross, 3.50c; prime 
slab zinc dross, $131 a ton. 
New York 
Nov. 12. 


Copper.—The report of the Copper 
Producers’ Association for October 
was published Nov. 8 and the net 
result of production and deliveries 
of refined copper to consumers 
proved to be close to the general 
trade estimate. Production was 145,- 
405,543 pounds; deliveries into do- 
mestic consumption. aggregated 84,- 
104,734 pounds, and shipment for 
exports 47,621,342 pounds, resulting 
in an increase in surplus of 13,679,377 
pounds. Stocks of marketable cop- 
per on hand, as of Nov. 1, are 76,- 
744,964 pounds. Following the publi- 
cation of the statement a light vol- 
ume of business was done at around 
17.25c. Since that level was reached, 
however, consumers have displayed 
more interest in the metal and prices 
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have improved. Sales were made 
Monday at 17.40c, cash New York, 
and today very little if any electro- 
lytic is offered at less than 17.62%4c, 
delivered 30 days. Lake is quoted 
at 17.62%c by a few sellers, and cast- 
ing at 17.37%c. The leading sellers 
are holding at from %e to %e above 
those levels. 

Tin—Up to Monday there was 
a fair demand from domestic consum- 
ers at around 50.20c. The London 
standard market declined £2 on that 
day, however, and the effect was to 
promote caution on the part of buy- 
ers, 

Spot and November tin is offered 
today at 49.87'%4c, and December at 
49.75c in the outside market. The 
London market closed at £227 for 
spot and £226 15s for three months. 

Lead.—Demand has not been stim- 
ulated by the cut in prices, which 
was started by the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. Nov. 4, when 
its quotation on shipments was 
dropped from 5.10¢ to 4.75¢ in New 
York, The reduction has becn met 
by practically all selling agencies in 
this market. Consumption continues 
heavy, but plants seem to have am- 
ple stocks, 

Spelter.—While demand holds up 
well the price is not altogether firm, 
the metal being obtainable a few 
points under last week’s level. Prime 
western is selling at 7.42%4c, compared 
with 7.45¢ in New York, Nov. 4. 

Antimony.—All grades of antimony 
are offered about %c under import 
cost. Cookson’s is 8.37%c, Hallett’s 
is 9.87%c, and Chinese and Hungarian 
are from 9.25c to 9.37M%c. 








The Foundrymen Extrao:dinary 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Chicago Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion was held in the Gray room of 
Hotel Sherman, Saturday evening, 
Nov. 9. There was a large attend- 
ance and everyone present enjoyed 
the entertainment given by M. de 
Ferrous. He was billed as the Foun- 
dryman Extraordinary, His Majesty 
the Sultan of Sulu. Following the 
entertainment, buffet luncheon was 
served. 


Engines Ordered.—The Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., has ordered 
two six-wheel switching locomotives, 


. . 
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of large type, from the American Lo- 
comotive Co., to be shipped about the 
first of the year. The locomotive cyl- 
inders will be 21 x 26 inches, the driv- 
ing wheels 50 inches in diameter and 
each engine will weigh 145,000 pounds. 
The Cambria company also has or- 
dered a new magnet crane of 10-ton 
capacity, which will be installed by 
the first of the year. 


JERSEY PLANT 





Will be Abandoned and Machinery 
Moved to Massillon. 


Massillon, O., Nov. 12.—The Gris- 
com-Russell Co., which was recently 
organized by consolidating the Gris- 
com-Spencer Co., 90 West street, New 
York, and the Russell Engine Co., 
Massillon, O., has decided to aband- 
on the plant of the former company 
at Jersey City, N. J. Enlargements 
are being made at Massillon in order 
to accommodate the machinery which 
will be moved from Jersey City. One 
of the present buildings will be raised 
one story and a machine shop will 
be installed in this addition. A new 
one-story building, 40 x 238 feet, to 
be provided with “Fenestra” steel 
sash, is also being erected. This will 
be equipped with boiler shop equip- 
ment and will be used for the manufac- 
ture of heaters. A _ pattern storage 
building is also being erected. 

The Massillon Bridge & Structural 
Co., Massillon, O., has just completed 
a new plant and is offering its old 
plant for sale. The new building is 
156 x 400 feet, of steel and concrete 
construction, with monitor roof and 
is provided with “Fenestra” steel 
sash. The stock yard is commanded 
by a 100-foot span gantry crane hav- 
ing a runway, 360 feet in length, while 
the shipping yard is served by a gan- 
try crane having a span of 69 feet 
and a runway of 400 feet. The plant 
has a capacity of 1,000 tons a month 
of bridge and all kinds of structural 
work. Most of the machinery has 
now been moved from the old to the 
new location. The. new plant covers 
a site of 20 acres and is served by 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads. It includes a_ two- 
story and basement office building, 30 
x 60 feet, which has room for 25 
draftsmen. 

The Hess-Snyder Co., Massillon, O., 
is installing a number of molding ma- 
chines, of the Vulcan, Buchs and 
Adams types. 





The Broadway Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has leased a factory property 
at the northeast corner of Front and 
Pike streets, that city. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 





Planning to Make an Extended Tour 
of Germany Next Year. 


Afrangements which are now in 
progress indicate that the meeting 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers with the Verein 
Deutscher Ingenieure, planned to take 
place in Germany during the summer 
of 1913, will be one of the most re- 
markable tours of German industries 
ever attended by American engineers. 
Conrad Matschoss, Dozent of the 
Royal Polytechnic High School of 
Berlin, has been in the United States 
recently as a representative of the 
German society, and has been con- 
ferring with a committee of arrange- 
ments regarding itinerary, profession- 
al papers, etc. 

The departure from this country 
is planned for June 11, with arrival 
in Germany on Saturday, June 21. 
The municipal authorities at the point 
of landing will receive the party, and 
the latter will be given an opportunity 
to visit the ship yards before going 
to Leipzig by special train, the same 
or the following day. On Sunday 
evening, June 22, an informal gather- 
ing will take place, to promote ac- 
quaintance, but the more formal open- 
ing will occur on Monday, June 23. 
At this opening, the king of Saxony 
and the municipal authorities will wel- 
come the visitors. These will be fol- 
lowed by two addresses, one by a 
representative of the German socie- 
ty and one from the American so- 
ciety, on subjects such as the history 
of engineering, relation of capital and 
labor, and the effect of technical edu- 
cation on industry. Tuesday, June 
24, will be the last day spent in Leip- 
zig, and will be devoted to technical 
papers, social events, and a patriotic 
gathering commemorating the  one- 
hundredth anniversary of the battle 
of Leipzig. 

The party will leave on Wednesday, 
June 25, for a tour of industrial Ger- 
many, visiting such cities as Dresden, 
Berlin, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Frank- 
furt a/M., Nurnberg, Munich, etc. It 
is expected that the Krupp works will 
be thrown open to the party, and that 
the Baroness von Bohlen will re- 
ceive the American engineers in per- 
son. The trip up the Rhine will be 
made by boat from Bonn to Rude- 
sheim, where a grand festival will be 
held on the embankment. Independ- 
ence Day will be celebrated at Frank- 
furt, a/M., under the auspices of the 
American Embassy. 

The final meeting will be held in 
Munich, July 7, in connection with 
the Museum of Technical Acts, of 
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which Dr. von Milier is the director. 
It is expected that the prince of Ba- 
varia and the mayor of Munich will 
receive the party here. The entire 
trip through Germany and the various 
official receptions are being arranged 
by a committee of the most impor- 
tant men of the arts and sciences in 
the German society, and great inter- 
est is being shown by municipal 
authorities and the heads of industrial 
plants. 


OBITUARIES 


Clement A. Griscom, director of the 
United States Steel Corporation and of 
numerous other corporations, and one of 
the country’s foremost managers of 
ocean shipping, died Sunday, Nov. 10, 
at his home in Haverford, Pa, from 
an acute illness with congestion of the 
brain, extending over two weeks. His 
age was 72. He began life as a clerk 
in the shipping firm of Peter Wright 

















CLEMENT A. GRISCOM. 


& Co., Philadelphia, and at his death 
was chairman of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., the so-called ship- 
ping trust, which, in association with 
J. P. Morgan, he was instrumental in 
forming in 1902. Prior to that time, 
he headed the International Navigation 
Co., in the name of which he had built 
up and acquired one of the largest and 
finest fleets in the ocean shipping trade, 
and practically unaided had. kept for 40 
years the American flag on the North 
Atlantic. Mr. Griscom had been dec- 
orated by crowned heads of Europe for 
his achievements as a shipping master. 
He was one of the founders and was 
the first president of the American So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, and was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects 
of Great Britain. 

John Foran, president of the Foran 
Foundry & Mfg. Co., Flemington, N. 
J., died at his home in Flemington, Nov. 





10, aged 68 years. He was a prominent 
member of the G, A. R. 

W. L, Sherwood, superintendent of 
the coal interests of Pickands, Mather 
& Co., at Detour, Mich., died in Cleve- 
land, Sunday, Nov. 10. Mr. Sherwood 
was 55 years of age and was favorably 
known in the lake trade. He was a 
half-brother of H, G. Dalton. 

Sidney H. Newbury, superintendent 
of the open-hearth and plate depart- 
ment of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, Pittsburgh, died recently at 
his home in Pittsburgh. He was born 
in Wales 58 years ago, coming to this 
country and settling in Braddock in 
1872. He had lived in Pittsburgh 10 
years. 

Reuben Wells, who invented a grade- 
climbing locomotive in 1868, and was 
prominent as a builder of motive power, 
died at Paterson, N. J., Noy. 8, at the 
age of 83. Starting his career as a 
machinist’s apprentice, he became pres- 
ident of the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road. He was superintendent of the 
Rogers Locomotive Works. at Paterson 
before that plant was absorbed by the 
American Locomotive Co. 

Samuel H, Cramp, former president 
of the Wm, Cramp & Sons Ship & 
Engine Building Co. Philadelphia, 
died at his home in Philadelphia, last 
week, in his seventy-ninth year. He 
was one of the three sons of Wm. 
Cramp, the founder of the business, 
and was admitted to partnership in the 
firm in 1857, In 1897, he was made presi- 
dent of the company, and served un- 
til 1907, when the Cramp interests 
were sold to the present management, 
Mr. Cramp was a large contributor to 
the Presbyterian church. 


Will Prcbably Meet in Chicago 


A meeting, which will be attended 
by representatives of the Foundry & 
Machine Exhibition Co., the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and the 
American Institute of Metals, will be 
held in Chicago, Dec. 3, for the pur- 
pose of deciding on the time and 
place of the next foundry convention. 
It is probable that Chicago will be 
selected, although Milwaukee is mak- 
ing a strong bid. It is not likely that 
the custom of holding the convention 
in the spring will be resumed, nearly 
everyone conceding that the early 
fall is the best time of the year. 
Very likely, therefore, the next con- 
vention will be held in Chicago about 
Sept. 25, 1913. 


Receives Brazil Order.—The Paul- 
ista Railway of Brazil has placed an 
order for four 10-wheel locomotives and 
one Mallett articulated compound super- 
heater locomotive with the American 
Locomotive Co. 
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ORE SINTERING PLANTS 


To Be Installed by Steel Corporation 
—First Unit at Cleveland. 

A license has been issued to the 
United States Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiary companies by the American 
Ore Reclamation Co., 71 Broadway, New 
York, for the installation of its Dwight 
& Lloyd sintering process for flue dust 
and fine ore. Plans are now in course 
of preparation for two machines for the 
initial installation, which will be made 
at the Central furnaces of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., at Cleveland. These 
machines will each have a capacity of 
about 125 tons daily. The results ob- 
tained by this installation will determine 
the extent by which the process will be 


adopted by the other subsidiary com- 
panies. 
The American Ore Reclamation Co. 


has also granted a license for the in- 
stallation of its process by the Toledo 
Furnace Co., Toledo, O. Two machines 
of the 125-ton type will be installed 
at this plant. In addition to these 
licenses, the company now has installa- 
tions either in operation or under way 


at the plants of the E. & G. Brooke 
Iron Co., Birdsboro, Pa., the Eastern 
Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa. and at the 
Eliza furnaces of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Eastern Manager Resigns 


Cook, general manager 
of the Warwick Iron & Steel Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the blast furnace 
Pickands, Mather & 
Mr. Cook will be sta- 
tioned at Cleveland. The change will 
be effective in a few days, but Mr. 
Cook will continue to give some ad- 
visory attention to the Pottstown 
plant for several months. The pres- 
ent organization of the Warwick 
Iron & Steel Co. will be continued 
to operate the plant, and no changes 
are in contemplation by the manage- 
at this time. 





Edward B. 


department of 
Co., Cleveland. 


ment 


Foundrymen See Moving Pictures 
of Industry 


A crowd of several hundred foundry- 
men and others the iron 
industry, witnessed the series of mov- 


interested in 


ing pictures describing the manufacture 
of iron from the ore to the steel rail 
mill, which were presented by Rogers, 
Brown & Co. under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association 
at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Wed- 
nesday evening, Nov. 6. H. B. B. Yer- 
gason, of Rogers, Brown & Co., pre- 
sented the pictures which, as in all 
previous presentations before trade 


bodies, proved to be highly instructive 
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and entertaining for those present. At 
the business meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Foundrymen’s Association on the 
same occasion, the nominating commit- 
tee made a report and selected the pres- 
ent officers to serve during the coming 
year. These are as follows: Tresident, 
Thomas Devlin, Thomas Devlin Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia; vice president, E. E. 
Brown, E. E. Brown & Co., Philadel- 
phia; treasurer, Josiah Thomson, J. 
Thomson & Co., Philadelphia, and sec- 
retary, Howard- Evans, J}. W. Paxson 
Co., Philadelphia, The executive com- 
mittee remains unchanged. 





Authorizes Pig Iron Rates 


Washington, Nov. 12. — The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has auth- 
orized the railroads to make rates on 
pig iron and articles taking pig rates 
from southern furnaces to Salem, Ind., 
as follows: Birmingham, Ala., $3.60; 
Chattanooga, Tenn., $3.35; Sheffield, 
Ala., $3.10; Rockdale, $3.10; Big Stone 
Gap, Va., $3.10; Middlesboro and La- 
Follette, Tenn., $2.85; Carnegie, Tenn., 
and Bristol, Tenn.-Va., $3.35; Rome, 
Ga., $3.60; Dayton, Tenn., $3.15; Al- 
len’s Creek, Tenn., $3.35; Goodrich, 
Tenn., $3.10; South Pittsburgh, Tenn., 
$3.19, and Clarksville and Bear Spring, 
$2.60. 

These rates are in harmony with 
the $3.25 scale to Cincinnati and other 
Ohio river crossings against which the 


Sloss-Sheffeld and other southern 
furnaces have complained and on 
which 


a hearing is being held. 


Testimonial Dinner 


A testimonial reception and dinner 
will be given in honor of William H. 
Donner, president of the Cambria 
Steel Co., Daniel Coolidge, president 
of the Lorain Steel Co., and James A. 
Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, Thursday evening, 
Dec. 5, at Johnstown, Pa. J. L. Rep- 
logle, vice president and general sales 
manager of the Cambria -Steel Co, 
and several other Johnstown men, 
comprise the committee in charge of 


the program. 


New Ore Mill Starts 


Operations of the new No. 4 concen- 
trating mill of Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co., at Mineville, N. Y., were inaugu- 
rated during the past week. Crude ore 
the Barton Hill mines 
treated and the concentrates will be of 
low phosphorus Bessemer quality. About 
500 tons of crude ore daily are being 


from will be 


handled, but this can be greatly in- 
creased. The new plant is electrically 
operated and represents probably the 


most modern concentrating mill in the 
country. 
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NOTES OF WARNING 


Against Advancing Prices and Yieid- 
ing to Labor Demands. 

One or two warning notes with re- 
gard to the continuance of the trade 
boom and especially the danger re- 
sulting from the greatly increased cost 
of production were uttered at a din- 
ner held at Sheffield, Eng., Oct. 25, in 
connection with the Sheffield Society 
of Chartered Accountants. 2 gee 
Hobson, the Lord Mayor, said that 
how long the present trade boom 
in Sheffield would last they did not 
know. The only warning note he 
had to give was that the cost of pro- 
duction was running up rapidly, “and 
as a rule,” he said, “the end of a 
boom is near when the cost goes up 
rapidly.” Increased cost meant in- 
creased selling prices, and that condi- 
tion of things restricted demands, and 
as soon as those who placed orders 
began to feel that by waiting a little 
they might get articles more cheaply, 


he was afraid the rush of orders 
would become no more than they 
could comfortably deal with. “When 


will come, I don’t know,” he 
added. “I hope it is for some time 
removed, but I am afraid that it is 
approaching somewhat at the present 


that 


time.” 





Higher Prices on Plates and Shapes 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 13. (By 
Several important independent manu- 
facturers withdrawn the 1.50c 
quotation on plates and _ struc- 
tural shapes and are now asking 1.55c 


wire. )— 


have 
steel 


and 1.60c for forward shipment. One 
of the mills has booked considerable 
tonnage at the advanced prices for 


shipment for first quarter. A leading 
interest and some of the independent 
mills have not withdrawn quotations, 
but are refusing to book anything but 
specific work. On material for prompt 
some makers are obtaining 
1.90c. 


delivery, 
1.80c and 
Foundries Paying Higher Wages 
The Chicago foundries begin- 
ning to feel the effects of prosperity 
in the shape of pressure for higher 
wage. The union shops especially 
are having difficulty in keeping their 
men contented. Early in the year, 
plenty of melters were available at 
$3.50 to $4 per day, but at the ores- 
ent time the minimum wage is $3.75 
and some union shops are paying 
$4.25 to their best men. Helpers’ 
wages have also come up, the mini- 
mum now being $2 a day as agaiast 
$1.75 earlier in the year. An attempt 
to establish the eight-hour day on the 
Chicago foundries would not be sur- 
prising. 


are 

















The remarkable growth of the steel 
castings industry in the central west 
has been accompanied by an equally 
noteworthy expansion in the drop 
forging business. The causes under- 
lying this tremendous increase in out- 
put are the same in both cases and 
are to be found in the greatly in- 
creased production of agricultural im- 
plements, automobiles, motor trucks 
and similar lines of machinery in the 
middle west during the past few years. 
In some cases, the expansion in the 
drop forging business has been tre- 
mendous. An example of this is 
found in the history of the A. O. 
Smith Co., which is now operating 
a large drop forging department in 
connection with its plant at Milwau- 
kee. Two years ago the forging de- 
partment of this company had four 
steam hammers with an output of ap- 
proximately 25,000 forgings a month; 
today the plant has 19 steam ham- 
mers and an output ranging from 
100,000 to 160,000 forgings per month. 

The A. O. Smith Co. operates a 
large plant devoted to the manufac- 
ture of motor trucks and special ma- 
chinery. It makes all of its own drop 
forgings and, in addition, does a large 
volume of outside work. The forge 





FIG. 1—A SECTION OF THE DROP FORGING DEPARTMENT OF THE A. O. SMITH 





A Large, Modern, Wisconsin Drop Forging Plant 


Description of the Forging Department of the A. 0. Smith Co., 
Milwaukee, Including the General Layout and 


department is equipped to turn out 
forgings ranging from 6 ounces to 
350 pounds in weight, and includes 
in its equipment what is said to be 
one of the largest steam drop ham- 
mers in the country. The construc- 
tion of the buildings now occupied by 
the drop forge department was com- 
menced in the summer of 1910, but 
extensive additions have been made 
to the plant from time to time dur- 
ing the past two years, as the growth 
of business required. The designers 
of the plant showed considerable fore- 
sight in laying out a shop which can 
be readily extended, and this consti- 
tutes one of the chief features of 
the plant. The drop forging depart- 
ment now employs 90 men, of whom 
40 are smiths and 25 are connected 
with the die-sinking department. The 
forges, heat-treating furnaces, etc., are 
designed to burn fuel oil, the con- 
sumption at present ranging from 
six to eight 10,000-gallon carloads 
per month. 


Die-Sinking Department 


The operation of a drop forging 
plant includes die-sinking and heat- 
treating in addition to the actual 
smithing operations. Die-sinking may 


OF HAMMERS 





Equipment 


be classed as a fine art and requires 
a high order of intelligence on the 
part of both the designer and the 
workman. It frequently happens that 
comparatively slight changes in the 
design of the dies for a given forg- 
ing make a difference of as much as 
40 per cent in the cost of production. 


The, die-sinking department of the 
A. O. Smith Co. occupies a room ap- 
proximately 80 feet square parti- 
tioned. off from the main machine 
shop. Special attention has been giv- 
en to lighting and ventilation in or- 
der that the work will be produced 
under the best possible conditions. 
The equipment of this department in- 
cludes the usual array of lathes, 
planers, milling machines, drills, grind- 
ers, etc. The die-sinking shop is 
provided with a mono-rail trolley, 
which is equipped with a triplex hoist 
used for handling heavy dies in the 
manner illustrated in Fig. 4. This is 
a view of a pair of dies for a four- 
throw gasoline engine crank. The 
crankshaft is 3 inches in diameter 
with a 10-inch flange on each end. 
One set of die blocks only is used, 
the breakdown and finishing dies be- 
ing made on the same block. The 
die blocks are 35 inches long, 22 





CO., MILWAUKEE, SHOWING A ROW 
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2—AN 8-TON, 
inches wide and 9 inches 
thick, and weigh approx- 
imately 5,000 pounds per 
pair. It is generally con- 
sidered essential that die 
blocks be made of speci- 
order 
mak- 

the 


ally hard steel in 


to’ resist wear. In 
ing large dies, of 
character. illustrated in 
Fig. 4, the Av: O, Smith 
Co. that a 


good 


has found 


grade of ordinary 
open hearth cast steel is 
It has 


being 


very satisfactory. 
the 
comparatively soft in its 
state, mak- 


advantage of 
natural thus 


ing it possible to ma- 
chine it at low cost. The 
for the 


Fig. 


break-down dies 


crank, illustrated in 
the 


saving a 


4, are cast in die 
blocks, 


great 


-thus 
deal of expensive 


machining in finishing the 


pair. When in use the 
dies are fitted to an 8&- 
ton steam hammer and 


the forging is made from 


a 3%-inch square bar 
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The single throw crank shown at 
the extreme right, Fig. 5, is also made 
on the 8-ton steam hammer. In this 
case the center is forged between dies 


and the ends are drawn out after- 
ward. The weight of this forging, 
finished, is 150 pounds. Fig. 5 also 


illustrates a number of difficult forg- 
ings, including two large automobile 
axles, are shown at the left. 
These are specially difficult to make 
on account of the I-beam_ section, 
which has a tendency to stick in the 
dies. The largest of the two axles 
shown in Fig. 5 weighs 125 pounds 
and is 5 feet, 6 inches in length. In 


which 


making this axle each end is forged 
separately. The six-throw crank shown 
alongside the crank is 
made in dies similar to those illustrat- 
ed in Fig. 4 and is afterward twisted 
into the proper shape while hot. 


single-throw 


Arrangement of Hammers 


The general layout of the ham- 
mers of the A. O. Smith Co. drop 
forging department is shown in Fig. 
3, while Fig. 1 illustrates a row of 
hammers and presses on the north 
side of the shop and Fig. 2 shows 
the large, 8-ton Chambersburg steam 
drop hammer, together with the heavy 


trimming press which is used in con- 
As indicated in Fig. 
3, the equipment of the hammer de- 


nection with it. 


partment includes 19 steam and board 
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FIG. 3—GENERAL LAYOUT OF DROP FO - 
Key to ground plan: s—1.200-pound Bliss drop hammer; 2—1,000-pound Bliss board drop hammer; 3—1,200-pe : 
hammer; 6—2,500-pound Bement-Niles steam drop hammer; 7—2.000-pound Bement-Niles steam drop hammer; &—4 = 
drop hammer; 17—2,500-pound Lane steam drop hammer; 12—1,500-pound Bell steam drop hammer; 13—1,500-pound see 
—Toledo trimming press; 18—raw stock shears; 19—Toledo trimming press; 20—3,500-pound Erie steam drop hammef %- 
steam drop hammer; 24—4,800-pound Chambersburg steam drop hammer; 25—Bliss trimming press for 4,800-pound hanime tar 
feet by 36 inches by 36 inches; 20 annealing furnace, 16 feet by 78 inches by 54 inches; 30—water tank, 24-foot; # tre 

furnace; 36—motor and blower; 37—six-foot tool hardening furnace; 38—six-foot heat-treating’ furnace; 39—small 


izing furnace. 
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complement of trimming presses and oil- 
fired furnaces. For handling heavy 
forgings the machines are provided with 
I-beam trolleys as indicated in Fig. 2. 
A concrete walk extends down .-the 
middle of the shop between the two 
rows of hammers. Wheelbarrows 
and small trucks are used for carrying 
away the forgings in place of a crane 
or industrial railway. Betwéen the 
16,000-pound Chambersburg 
drop hammer and the 1,000-pound 
board located in the north- 


west corner of the shop, are a varie- 


steam 
drops 


ty of steam and board drop hammers 
of various capacities arranged to han- 
The ham- 
mers and presses are arranged alter- 


dle a wide range of work. 


nately on either side of a wide aisle 
extending through the middle of the 
plant, while the furnaces are located 
directly back of the hammers, By 
this arrangement of hammers and 
furnaces, the hot material is forged 
and treated in a comparatively small 


space and in such a short time there 





is no perceptible cooling. The board 
drops and trimming presses are belt- 
driven from  countershafting which 
is in turn connected to a 100-horse- 
power electric motor. The hammers 
are furnished with steam by four 
150-horsepower, 72-inch x 16-foot hor- 
boilers fur- 


return tubular 


nished by the Milwaukee 


izontal 
Soiler Co. 
The boilers carry 150 pounds steam 
pressure. 


Particular attention is paid FIG. 4—DIES FOR A 
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Bliss board drop hammer; 4— 1,500-pound Chambersburg steam drop hammer; 5—2,000-pound Chambersburg 


Pound Chambersburg steam drop hammer; 9 
Steam hammer : 


14—No. 5 heading machine; 15 


2,000-pound Bement-Niles steam drop hammer; 
1,500-pound Bell steam hammer; 16—-3.500-pound 


10 


—16 000-pound Chambersburg steam drop hammer; 22—trimming press for 16,000-pound hammer; 


tank, 24-foot - 


41—small case hardening 


furnace; 42—six-foot 


23 


2,50 )-pound 
Erie steam 
2,500-pound 
#%—heating furnace for 4,800-pound hammer; 27—lead bath, 16 feet by 16 inches by 14 inches; 28—bar treating furnace, 24 
treating + 3 Hoskins recording pyrometer;~ 33—oil tempering furnace; 34—heat-treating furnace; 35—cone 

& turnace; ¢ small carbonizing and case-hardening furnace; 








FOUR-THROW CRANK 


to the temperature at 


which the forgings are 
made. The colder a forg- 
ing is finished, the closer 
to the exact size required 
it can be made, because 
there is less shrinkage to 


be taken into account; 


but it will also be harder, 
less ductile and stronger. 
The raw stock for the 
drop forging department 
is piled in the yard east 
of the building. The ma- 
terial enters the shop at 
the southeast corner and 
passes through shears in 
which it is cut to size. 
These shears will take 4- 
inch square hot billets. 
Alongside the shears is a 
blackboard containing a 
number of ruled columns 
daily the 
stock delivered to each 
hammer. A 


for recording 


somewhat 
similarly arranged black- 
board is also hung in 
the foreman’s office, on 
which is kept a record of 
the work at which each 
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FIG. 5—SOME 
is engaged. The heat-treating 
department is located west of the 
forging room and its general arrange- 
A view 


smith 


ment is indicated in Fig. 3. 
looking. east down the north aisle of 
the heat-treating shown in 
Fig. 6. This illustration indicates the 
general arrangement of the heat-treat- 


shop is 


furnaces together 
baths and the 
for handling 


and hardening 


the 


ing 
with quenching 
mono-rail trolleys used 
die blocks and other heavy work. In 
addition to the I-beam trolleys, trucks 
are used for handling the 
forgings and the light work is placed 
the 


smaller 


in wire baskets for immersion in 
quenching baths. 
About 20 men 

= the 


equipment 


are employed in 
department. The 
heat-treat- 


heat-treating 
includes seven 


ing, carbonizing and case-hardening 
oil-fired furnaces ranging in size from 
25 x 32 inches to 72 inches square. A 
special cone-hardening furnace is also 
together annealing 
feet 6 feet, 6 
inches wide and 4 feet, 6 inches high 
furnace, 24 


and 36 


installed, with an 


furnace 16 long by 
inside; a 


feet 


bar-treating 
wide inches 


lead 


long, 3 feet 
high and a bath, Fig. 7 
The latter is 16 16 inches 
deep and 14 inches wide. Two 24-foot 
quenching tanks and 
water respectively, are situated near 
the bar-treating furnace. The _ vari- 
ous small furnaces are each equipped 
with a set of oil and 
indicated in Fig. 6. 


inside 


feet long, 


containing oil 


water tanks as 


An accurate record of the tempera- 
ture of each furnace is obtained by a 
Hoskins recording pyrometer. 


At the 


DIFFICULT 


DROP FORGINGS 

east end of the shop is the brazing 
department, containing the usual ar- 
ray of equipment, including four fur- 


naces. The air blast for the heat- 
treating furnaces is furnished by a 
40-horsepower, 220-volt. motor belt- 


ed to a positive pressure blower. 

All the forgings from the hammer 
room are sent to the heat-treating 
department where they are either an- 
nealed, carbonized, case - hardened, 
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The dies, 


heat-treated or tempered. 
tools, punches, etc., used throughout 
the plant are also hardened and tem- 
pered in the heat-treating depart- 
ment. : 


The distinction between case-hard- 
ening and carbonizing is as follows: 
Work which is case-hardened is first 
treated in the furnace at the proper 
temperature and then is withdrawn 
quickly, permitting it to cool rapidly. 
Forgings which carbonized are 
packed in boxes with the carbonizing 
material and are then heated at the 
proper temperature in the furnace 
from 3 to 48 hours, after which they 
are allowed to cool very slowly. Af- 
ter carbonizing the material may be 
tempered like tool steel. Pieces which 
are case hardened are apt to warp 
or change their when cooled; 
the carbonizing process is free from 
these difficulties. A similar distinction 
might be drawn between tempering 
and annealing. In the former case 
the material is heated and suddenly 
quenched, while in the latter it is 
allowed to cool slowly and become 
soft and ductile. The four opera- 
tions of tempering, annealing, harden- 
ing and forging are each executed 
at a definite temperature, the tem- 
pering heat being the lowest and 
forging temperature the highest in 
the series. At the A. O. Smith Co.’s 
plant the annealing temperatures are 
controlled by a pyrometer; this is 
much more satisfactory than the old 
rule-of-thumb method. 

The forgings, after being heat-treat- 


are 


size 











FIG. 6 
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HEAT-TREATING FURNACES WITH OIL AND WATER QUENCHING BATHS 
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ed, are pickled in dilute sulphuric 
acid to remove the scale. For hand- 
ling heavy forgings, one of the pick- 
ling vats is served by a small crane. 
After annealing and pickling, the 
forgings are delivered to the cold 
trimming shop where all the excess 
fins, burrs, etc., which remain after 
the preceding operations, are cut off 
in presses or lathes, or ground off 
by emery wheels. In some cases also 
the smaller forgings are tumbled until 
they are polished. The treatment in 
the cold trimming shop is the last 
in the series of operations through 
which the forgings must pass in the 
process of manufacture. 


Statistics of Fuel Oil Consumption 


Since the beginning of the oil in- 
dustry in the United States over two 
and a half billion barrels have been 
produced, and the total value of the 
oil, reckoned in the crudest condi- 
tion at the mouth of the well, is 
over two billion dollars. More than 
half of this oil has come from New 
York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio, and all has been produced 
in two years over half a century. In 
the first half of this period nearly 
the entire product came from the 
eastern fields, but lately the declining 
production of the eastern states has 
been more than compensated by the 
enormous output in the west, so that 
of the total product of the United 
States 972,429,805 barrels have been 
produced west of the Mississippi river, 
and at this time the mid-continent 
and California fields are the control- 
ing influences in the oil production of 
this country. 

The annual report of the United 
States geological survey on the pro- 
duction of petroleum shows that for 
1911 California not only led in quan- 
tity of product (over 80,000,000 bar- 
rels) but produced almost half as 
much again as Oklahoma, the state 
second in rank. The mid-continent 
field omitted, California produced as 
much oil as the rest of the United 
States. 

The rank of the states is easily re- 
membered when one recognizes Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma, and Illinois as 
forming a class by themselves, the 
lowest (Illinois) producing over 30,- 
000,000 barrels and the three furnish- 
ing three-fourths of the entire out- 
put. The second group includes 
Louisiana, West Virginia, Texas, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

The most important feature devel- 
oped by the oil industry of 1911 has 
been the realization of a supply of 
fuel oil large enough to be reckoned 





on as a national asset in the produc- 
tion of power. During 1910 argu- 
ments became convincing that fuel 
oil was sufficiently plentiful on the 
Pacific coast to justify great trade and 
manufacturing expansion in Califor- 
nia, and indeed the adoption of oil 
as fuel on the northern transconti- 
nental railroads for significant por- 
tions of their lines and the introduc- 
tion of oil as fuel as far north as 
Alaska, without bringing the con- 
sumption up to the level of present 
production, has given assurance of 
permanency of the supply sufficient for 
the industrial needs of thé whole Pa- 
cific slope. 

The solution of the corresponding 
problem on the Atlantic coast re- 
ceived much encouragement in 1911 


FIG. 7—LEAD BATH IN THE 


by the great development of oil sup- 
plies in Mexico. The quantity of oil 
which the Mexican fields are now 
ready to furnish is variously esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 to 12,000,000 bar- 
rels a month. The total output in 
1911 was perhaps a tenth as much, 
the production being limited not by 
supply or demand but by transporta- 
tion facilities. The needed tank 
steamers are being furnished as rap- 
idly as they can be built, and mean- 
time the popularity which fuel oil 
has obtained has already led to a 
doubling of its market price. 
Railroad consumption of fuel oil is 
especially popular because it gives 
added comforts in travel owing to 
the freedom from coal cinders, be- 
cause it avoids the danger of forest 
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fires, and particularly because it makes " 


a saving in labor. In fact, until 
coal can be replaced by oil the 
weight of trains on mountain divis- 
ions is limited by the endurance of 
the fireman. 

It is estimated that nearly 50,000,- 
600 barrels of the California oil in 
1911 were used for fuel. The Texas 
and Louisiana fuel oil used is esti- 
mated at 9,000,000 barrels, much of 
which was in the form cf residues 
after light distillates were taken off. 
In the mid-continent field also crude 
oil. as fuel is fast giving place to 
these topped oils. Of this material 
about 2,000,000 barrels were consumed. 
Little oil from the eastern fields finds 
use as fuel, because the heavy resi- 
duum is valuable for manufacture 
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into lubricants, parafine wax, etc. In 
all nearly 62,000,000 barrels were 
probably consumed as fuel oil in 1911 
in the United States; a fair estimate 
of the consumption for the preced- 
ing year is 61,000,000 barrels, the in- 
crease showing a growing apprecia- 
tion of oil as fuel. 


The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Ansonia, Conn., manufacturer of chilled 
rolls and heavy machinery, recently has 
completed a three-story office building, 
containing seven rooms on: the main 
floor and nine offices and a large vault 
for files on the second floor. A direct 
and indirect heating system has been 
installed, which has a capacity of 6,500 
cubic feet of fresh air per minute. 
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An Economical Oil House 


In going over the factory expenses 
of a large concern in the middle west 
at the end of the year it was found 
that the oil bill had jumped from 
$3,191 during 1910, to $5,236 in 1911, 


an increase of over 60 per cent. In- 
vestigation showed that the increase 
was due almost entirely to wasteful 
methods of handling oil, induced by 
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basement. Each tank has a capacity 
of 2,615 gallons. The three tanks are 
used for tthe storage of cylinder oil, 
engine oil and castor oil, respective- 
ly. Self-measuring pumps are used to 
draw off the oil. A horizontal tank 
3 feet in diameter and 28 feet long is 
placed under the platform for the 
storage of kerosene. 

The detailed cost of building this 
house is as follows: 


Building :— 
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keeping a record of the amounts is- 
sued in a blank book provided for the 
purpose. The various departments are 
furnished with cans of a size suff- 
cient to hold a few days’ supply and 
the names of the departments to which 
the cans belong are stamped on strips 
of sheet brass soldered to the cans. 
No oil is issued except on a requisition 
signed by the chief engineer, master 
mechanic or the department foreman. 


Leaky cans or cans with broken 




































































the fact that no check was kept on Surface labor ....... $504.94 spouts are gathered up periodically by 
the consumption of the various de- Carpenter labor 131.24 the repair man. 
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VERTICAL SECTION, PLAN AND ELEVATION OF OIL HOUSE 


matters by building an oil house and 
placing a man in charge of all the 
lubricants used in the plant. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
and arrangement of the 
oil house. The building is 32 feet 
long and 16 feet wide, the walls be- 
ing brick and the roof consisting of 
slabs laid on 
In front of the 
oil house alongside the railroad spur 
a platform 25 feet long and 7 feet 
wide was built; the floor of the plat- 
form is 4 feet above the track, about 
the height of a box car door. There 
are three tanks, each 8 feet 6 inches 
in diameter and 6 feet high, in the 


the design 


reinforced concrete 
channel steel purlins. 


Supplies :— 
Cement ces et eres $298.77 
DUMEPIOS. 23.5 oN bk Sa 





Equipment :— 





Tanks (not including 
kerosene tank).... $556.13 
Pumps 150.00 
$ 706.13 
ARAL COCR es a et $2,163.36 
As suggested, the oil house is in 


charge of a man who receives the lu- 
bricants and issues them to the vari- 


ous engine rooms and departments, 


cided to erect a steel works to man- 


ufacture tool steels, alloy steels, etc., 
in which all melting will be done by 


electricity. It is said that the instal- 


lation at first will include a_ 15-ton, 


three-phase, steel melting furnace; 5- 


ton, two-phase furnace for special 


steels and a 3-cwt. alloy melting fur- 


nace. These furnaces have been de- 


signed and built by Victor Stobie. A 
2-ton electric steel melting furnace 
another Shef- 
furnace for 


Great 


for 
15-ton 


built 
and a 
another 


will be 
field 
a plant in 
Britain 


soon 
works 
part of 




















Revealing Defects in Sheets by the Microscope 


How Metallography Aids the Manufacturer of Steel Sheets in Detecting Off- 


Grade Raw Material and Points Out Imperfections in the Finished Product 


Steel for the manufacture of sheets 
should be of the highest grade of 
soft steel, which, I fear, is not fully 
appreciated nor acquiesced in by the 
average maker of steel for this pur- 
pose. A _ better understanding and 
fuller appreciation of this fact will 
no doubt result from a careful con- 
sideration of only a few important 
features. 

Commercial steel sheets vary in 
thickness from 0.0061 inch, or No. 38 
gage, to and including 0.14 inch, or 
No. 10 gage, and the surface area 
varies from 6 to 50 square feet. These 


sheets are used for various purposes, _ 


and ignoring the- quantity employed 
for roofing and siding and various 
covering purposes, the product enters 
into many diversified channels, and 
is subjected to extremely severe phys- 
ical tests. Sheets are drawn, stamped, 
pressed and distorted into every con- 
ceivable form and shape and it is 
surprising that there are not more 
failures than are reported today. A 
large tonnage also enters into the 
manufacture of highly surfaced and 
polished products, wherein almost the 
slightest surface defect or irregularity 
will condemn the product. This class 
includes stock for automobile manu- 
facture, metallic furniture and various 
other kindred requirements. In view, 
therefore, of the diversified uses and 
severe physical strains and stresses 
to which sheets, as a rule, are sub- 
jected on the one hand, and the al- 
most perfect surface condition de- 
manded on the other, the statement 
that steel for the manufacture of 
sheets should be of the highest pos- 
sible grade, is fully warranted. 


Physical Defects 


Inherent physical defects are not 
protected to the same extent as would 
be the case in heavier sections, as 
practically all are brought to the sur- 
face. In addition, every square inch 
of the sheet is subject to inspection 
for physical surface defects or to me- 
chanical working and distortion. 

Failures in this class of product, 
when studied from a chemical stand- 
point, have not been satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, but for some time ef- 


1Presented at the Pittsburgh meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


forts have been made to ascertain the 
causes of failures by the use of the 
microscope. The results have been 
gratifying and foreshadow consider- 
able advancement in practice and a 
great improvement in product. 

By the study of steel sheets micro- 
scopically, inherent defects are readily 
discernible, and the distribution of the 
various metalloids are made plain and 
clear. In addition, the physical struc- 
ture and relative proportions of con- 
stituents present, grain size, and the 
influence of various heat treatments 
are clearly defined. It is admitted that 
metallography has its limitations, and 
can never be made to replace chemical 
analysis. It is, however, the only 
means at hand whereby the internal 
irregularities, such as ruptures, physi- 
cal arrangement of crystals, ete., can 
be determined. Chemical analysis 
does not disclose these, nor does it 
disclose cleavage lines and physical 
imperfections readily discernible by 
the microscope; and while chemical 
analysis is of prime importance, we 
believe we approach nearer to the 
actual conditions by combining with 
chemistry the science of metallo- 
graphy. 


High Grade Steel Necessary 


The chief aim of the steelmaker 
should be to produce clean, solid in- 
gots, as free from segregation as is 
possible under the best and most ap- 
proved methods. Oxidized steel can- 
not be used to advantage by the sheet 
maker as it is physically weak, car- 
ries a maximum amount of surface 
defects in its finished form, and is 
peculiarly susceptible to injury when 
exposed to certain finishing treat- 
ments. One cause frequently con- 
tributing to the production of oxidized 
steel is its manufacture with a slag 
covering of too thin consistency, or 
of a depth too shallow to properly 
protect the metal, in which event 
the temperature throughout the proc- 
ess, particularly at the end of the 
operation, is too high, causing the 
slag to carry a high oxygen content, 
which contributes to the oxidation of 
the metal in contact with it. An- 
other prolific cause of trouble is the 
improper feeding of ore which is 
added from time to time for reducing 
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purposes, particularly with the last 
additions, which are sometimes made 
in too great quantities, or after 
which sufficient time has not been al- 
lowed to thoroughly work out all the 
impregnated gases and oxides. Such 
heats will not produce sheets of gcod 
quality and are in evidence more as the 
lighter gages are approached. The 
best made low carbon steels, under 
proper furnace practice and manipula- 
tion, will undoubtedly occlude cer- 
tain gases which form blow-holes, 
and the casting temperature is un- 
questionably an important factor gov- 
erning their position, size, and extent 
throughout the ingot. Steel cast at 
a very high temperature usually shows 
these blow-holes near the surface, 
and these are protected against oxida- 
tion only by a very thin skin of metal. 
Steel cast at too low a temperature 
solidifies too quickly, with the prob- 
ability of occluding considerable quan- 
tities of gas due to the rapid solidi- 
fication. These gases are sealed in 
the steel and their escape is impos- 
sible. There is in this, as in all 
operations, however, a happy medium, 
and when the steel is properly made 
and cast at the proper temperature, 
it is possible, by the segregation of 
the impurities and gases, to localize 
these cavities in a pipe near the top. 
If this is discarded by proper crop- 
ping, a highly satisfactory material 
remains. 


Honeycombed Steel 


Low carbon steels, highly oxidized 
as a result of improper furnace treat- 
ment, are certain’ to carry blow- 
holes and a honeycombed structure 
near the surface, which are protected 
only by a very thin skin of metal. 
The ideal aimed at is the produc- 
tion of ingots having as heavy skin 
as possible to protect the _ steel 
against further oxidation. The use ot 
various elements, such as aluminuni, 
silicon, etc., to correct evils of this 
character, probably can be seriously 
questioned. The end to be sought 
by the steelmakers, and which is 
probably too often neglected, is to 
produce well - made steel, properly 
treated throughout the various opera- 
tions, rather than to depend on a 
deoxidizer to overcome or correct bad 
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results which would never have been 
in evidence under proper practice. It 
is better for all concerned to have 
the steel properly made, rather than 
to carry on this operation in a more 
or less careless manner, feeling secure 
in the belief that some element will 
be added at the finish of the opera- 
tion to overcome a condition which 
should never have existed. It cannot 
be seriously questioned, that steel 
produced without the necessity for 
additions of aluminum, silicon or 
other deoxidizers, is vastly superior 
to steel obtained by their use, hav- 
ing in mind that furnace operators 
feel that the addition of a deoxidizer 
at the end of the operation will cor- 
rect all furnace irregularities. Such 
a mistaken impression undoubtedly 
tends to many irregularities in the 
finished product, and probably gives 
rise to the belief that we are justified 
in hurrying or forcing the operation 
of furnaces in the interest of tonnage. 
This, I believe to be absolutely wrong, 
and one of the fatal mistakes daily 
made in some of the large steel pro- 
ducing plants. Nor do we feel that 
quality can be maintained and the 
production forced beyond a _ reason- 
able point. 


Reheating the Steel 


Importance should be attached to 
the complete solidification of the 
metal in the molds prior to stripping 
and its delivery to the soaking pits; 
this, in a measure, prevents hot 
cracks in stripping, and overcomes 
shrinkage cracks to a large extent if 
performed at the proper time. Care 
should be taken to soak the ingots 
to the desired temperature, and in a 
reducing atmosphere. The practice 
of using soaking pits as heating fur- 
naces under oxidizing conditions 
should be avoided, since in oxidizing 
atmosphere the skin of the ingot will 


be destroyed, exposing the honey- 
combed cells, which will, in future 
operations, be further oxidized, and 


in contact with the rolls will ab- 
sorb dirt and oxide therefrom to the 
future detriment of the product. In- 
gots which have been washed or 
wasted to this extent will never pro- 
duce a satisfactory product in sheet 
form, and while the cracks and rough, 
scabby surface may, in a measure, be 
healed over in the future bar mill 
operations, these will all again be dis- 
closed as the material is reduced to 
the thinness of sheets, and will be in 
evidence as laminations and scabby 
surface conditions not susceptible to 
a satisfactory finish in sheet form. 
Aside from general surface appear- 
ance, the material is far from being 
physically up to the proper standard, 
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interfering with drawing and stamp- 
ing operations, as well as future coat- 
ing operations, if such are desired. 

Sheet mill operations, as carried on 
at various points, may be susceptible 
to some’ criticism, principally due to 
the lack of cleanliness in the removal 
of such loose scale as is produced, 
more or less, under the best practice; 
this results, at times, in surface de- 
fects which may be unfairly attributed 
to the steel itself. The various opera- 
tions in this line of work are of 
cOurse important, proper heating to 
prevent excess scaling being par- 
amount. The probability of overheat- 
ing is very remote, and almost neglig- 
ible, due to the maintenance of reduc- 
ing atmosphere and the short dura- 
tion of the heating period. 

In the manufacture of sheets two 
methods of annealing are followed. 
These are known as box or tight an- 
nealing, and open annealing. In the 
former the sheets are protected from 
direct contact with the flame by be- 
ing enclosed in air-tight steel lids 
resting on flat bottoms, and carefully 
sealed with sand. In open annealing, 
which is carried on almost entirely 
on heavy gage sheets, these are placed 
in the furnace and are subjected to 
direct and intimate contact with the 
flame itself. This method is pursued 
largely in the manufacture of heavy 
gage sheets to overcome the danger 
of crystallization which takes place 
quite frequently in heavy gages when 
box-annealed. The proper tempera- 
tures for this part of the operation 
are determined by gage, size and 
volume of the sheets entering into 
the operation, as well as the peculiar 
needs or requirements of the various 
customers. This equipment should 
be kept in good condition to prevent 
air entering or coming in contact with 
the material during the heating and 
cooling periods which causes oxida- 
tion on the edges of the sheets, to 
their future detriment. 


Pickling 
Before considering the specimens 
which have been prepared, I will 


refer to the operation which is gen- 
eral for all sheets to be coated, as 
well as for such sheets as require 
highly polished and finished surfaces. 
This is the process of pickling, which 
is carried on in a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid; and in this operation, 
probably more than in any other, are 
the inherent weaknesses of the steel 
revealed. All laminations and phys- 
ical defects are stripped of their cov- 
ering of oxide, and what was ap- 
parently a minute defect becomes 
glaring. after this operation. It is 
here also that oxidized steel is readily 
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Sheets produced from a 
thoroughly good quality of steel are 


discernible. 


but slightly soluble in acid in this 
operation, whereas those highly oxid- 
ized are shown to be distinctly solu- 
ble. The reaction between the acid 
and sheets unquestionably gnerates a 
large volume of hydrogen gas which 
the sheet absorbs and in turn reduces 
present, forming spongy 
iron and water vapor, developing 
blisters. The sheet is left in a cor- 
respondingly weak, porous condition, 
due primarily to these inherent de- 
fects. Many internal defects which 
would never become apparent in the 
black sheet are revealed by the pick- 
ling operation. It is recognized by 
sheet makers generally that all steel 
is predisposed to blister and will dis- 
solve on exposure to sulphuric acid, 
so that the constant -aim in _ this 
operation is, and should be, a mini- 
mum exposure to the action of the 
acid consistent with the proper cleans- 
ing of the surface. 


the oxides 


Defects Revealed by the Microscope 


Microphotographs of ex- 
ceedingly interesting specimens, in 
which defective material is discernible 
by the use of the microscope, are 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. A specimen of steel, showing 
a clean and homogeneous structure, is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. This is an edge 
view of a sheet bar, ™% inch thick, 
rolled from a well-made and properly 
cast ingot. Fig. 2 is a microphoto- 
graph showing seams and oxides in 
steel. This is an edge view of a 
sheet bar, % inch thick, which was 
rolled from an ingot of oxidized steel. 
An edge view of a No. 29 gage sheet, 
rolled from a heat of steel that had 
good surface and physical qualities, 
is illustrated in Fig. 3. This micro- 
shows the unannealed 
and the rolling strains are 
readily discernible. Fig. 4 shows a 
No. 29 gage sheet, rolled from oxi- 
dized steel. This specimen is unan- 
nealed and the rolling strains and im- 


some 


photograph 
product 


bedded oxides are outlined clearly. 
The two halves of a 16 x 18-inch, low 
carbon steel ingot, split lengthwise, 


showing steel properly made and cast, 
are illustrated in Fig. 5. Ingots, with 
steel of this quality, are excellent for 
subsequent finishing into sheets. Fig. 
6 is a 16 x 18-inch, low carbon steel 
ingot, split lengthwise, cast from oxi- 
dized steel. This material will result 
in the rolling of sheets of poor qual- 
ity. 

Fig. 7 is a microphotograph show- 
ing the surface of a No. 30 gage sheet 
used for electrical purposes. This 
material has high permeability and a 


low iron loss. Fig. 8 is an edge view 
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of the same sheet. Fig. 9 is the sur- 
face view of a No. 30 gage electrical 
sheet of low permeability and high 
iron loss due to occluded oxides, 
while Fig. 10 is an edge view of the 
same sheet. In Fig. 11 a micropho- 
tograph is shown of No. 16 gage, box- 
annealed sheet, which shows a large 
grain and the carbon existing as ce- 
mentite between the junction lines of 
the grains. Fig. 12 shows a No. 16 
gage, open-annealed sheet. The steel 
has a small grain and the carbon ex- 
ists as pearlite and is uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the structure. 
Fig. 13 is a surface view of a No. 
28 gage sheet after annealing, which 


shows occluded oxides and is very 
soluble in the pickling bath. Fig. 
14 is a surface view of the sheet after 
pickling, showing blisters. 


Defective Steel 


A transverse section of an ingot, 
showing the honeycombed portion 
and the skin that protects it against 
oxidation, is illustrated in Fig. 15. If 
properly heated and rolled, such an 
ingot can be finished into sheets hav- 
ing a good surface and excellent 
physical properties. A transverse sec- 
tion of an ingot, showing the honey- 
combed section with a very thin skin 
of metal on the surface, is illustrated 
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in Fig. 16. This type of ingot invar- 
iably produces a bad surface and is 
week physically when finished into 
sheets. An edge view of a No. 26 
gage sheet, box-annealed, showing a 
uniform structure free from oxides 
and a very ductile material, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 17. Fig. 18 shows slag 
imbedded in the surface of a box- 
annealed sheet. A surface view of a 
very brittle grade of steel, showing 
portions highly carburized, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 19. The white sections 
are pure iron with manganese sul- 
phide inclusions. Fig. 20 is an edge 
view of a No. 16 gage open-annealed 
sheet. 


The Cuyuna District, South Range, Iron Ores 


Tremendous Deposits of High Iron-Bearing Ores, of Excellent 
Physical Structure Have Been Located on This Range 


In this paper will be discussed 
what is known locally as the South 
range, a part of the Cuyuna iron ore 
district, in Crow Wing county, Min- 
nesota, which has, until the past year, 
been almost wholly neglected by the 
ore consuming interests operating in 
the Lake Superior region. Explora- 
tions by means of churn and diamond 
drilling have been carried on in this 
district continuously for the past 
eight years. There is indicated by 
this work 110,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
the average daily analysis of which 
is slightly below 50 per cent iron 
dried at 212 degrees Fahr., and in- 
cludes no ore analyzing below 40 
per cent iron. Included in this es- 
timate are 50,000,000 tons having an 
average analysis of 54.60 per cent iron, 
containing no ore, sampled and an- 
alyzed, showing less than 50 per cent 
iron, 

It should be borne in mind that 
properties on the South range only 
are included in these estimates. The 
North range shows a tonnage great- 
er than the South range, contains 
several producing mines and is con- 
sequently better known. There is 
apparently no. structural difference 
between ores from the North and 
South ranges. 

Active mining operations on the 
South range are being conducted 
at the Adams mine, 3 miles south- 
west of Deerwood, and at the Bar- 
rows mine, 3%4 miles southwest of 


‘Presented at the Cleveland meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 





Brainerd. The Adams mine opera- 
tion is conducted by Cuyler Adams, 
the pioneer of the Cuyuna district, 
and associates, and the Barrows 
mine by M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleve- 
land. Both of these properties are 
well-equipped, the Adams having a 
concrete shaft. The main drift at the 
Barrows mine is in the ore body 
and some little ore has been hoisted. 
Both properties will enter the ship- 
ping list in 1913. 


lron Formation Continuous for 16 
Miles 


The Adams and Barrows mines are 
16 miles apart, and for this entire 
distance a continuous iron formation 
has been shown by drilling. On the 
surface, two parallel lines or bands 
of magnetic attraction, nowhere more 
than 1%4 miles apart, can be traced 
over this 16-mile_ distance. This 
attraction continues in a southwester- 
ly direction, and commercial iron ore 
has been shown by drills 25 miles 
southwest of the Barrows mine. 

A few years ago an exploring shaft 
was sunk by Pickands, Mather & Co., 
Cleveland, on the South range, mid- 
way between the Adams and Bar- 
rows mines, where drilling had shown 
an ore body, and drifts and cross- 
cuts were run into the ore. This 
work confirmed the belief, gained 
from the study of drill cores, that 
the Cuyuna ores were of excellent 
physical structure, the ore body con- 
sisting of interbedded seams of hard 
and soft ore and entirely free from 
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the finer, sandy material so common 
in Mesabi ores. This fine, sandy 
material is the source of the flue dust 
in furnaces running on high percent- 
ages of Mesabi ores. 

In general appearance and physical 
structure Cuyuna ores closely “ re- 
semble ores from the Marquette or 
Menominee ranges. The iron-carry- 
ing ingredients of the South range 
ores consist of a mixture of hematite, 
limonite and iron carbonate, Tests 
of this ore show an iron content of 
49.50 per cent, natural condition. This 
compares favorably with the average 
analyses of the non-Bessemer ores 
shipped from the Mesabi range dur- 
ing the past three years. It is prob- 
ably not generally known that the 
average natural iron content of all 
non-Bessemer ore shipped from the 
Mesabi range in 1911 was 49.55 per 
cent; in 1910, 49.65 per cent; in 1909, 
49.94 per cent, and in 1902, 53.55 per 
cent. These figures show ‘that the 
general average of all ore now classed 
as merchantable on the South fange 
is almost identical with the non-Bes- 
semer Mesabi average for 1911, and 
that the average natural iron content 
of Mesabi nen-Bessemer ores for 
seasons’ shipment has dropped 4 per 
cent in 10 years. 

The main advantage claimed for 
Cuyuna ores over ores from the 
Mesabi range is that of better physi- 
cal structure, their use insuring free- 
dom from flue dust troubles in smelt- 
ing. A modern blast furnace when 
driven to its capacity on an_ aill- 
Mesabi ore mixture will probably 
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entrain with the escaping gases not 
less than 5 per cent of the ore 
charged, even when operating smooth- 
ly with ore of average Mesabi range 
structure. During slips or periods 
of bad working, or when the finer 
structure Mesabi ores are used, the 
dust losses may greatly exceed 5 per 
cent. After considering carefully the 
difference in structure between Mesa- 
bi and Cuyuna ores, we conclude that 
ores from the Cuyuna range will suc- 
cessfully resist the entraining effect 
of the escaping gases in the blast 
furnace; moreover, when worked with 
Mesabi ores, they will greatly assist 
in reducing blast pressure and help to 
retain in the furnace that part of the 
finer Mesabi ore, otherwise likely 
to be blown over. It is difficult to 
show, in concrete figures, just how 
much loss is occasioned directly by 
waste of a part of the metallic con- 





tents of the charge as flue dust, and 
indirectly by the more rapid deterior- 
ation of furnace and stove linings, 
together with the added cost for re- 
pairs to gas and blast mains and 
castings. Possibly too much atten- 
tion has been paid to the analysis 
of ore charged into the furnace, and 
too little attention paid to the actual 
furnace yield, 


Suitable for Foundry, Gray Forge and 
Basic Pig Tron 


The South range ores are well 
adapted chemically to the manufac- 
ture of foundry, gray forge and basic 
pig iron. The impurities common to 
all iron ores—silica, alumina, phos- 
phorus and manganese—are reasona- 
bly uniform and not excessive. 

Furnacemen generally will agree that 
iron ores containing limonite and iron 
carbonate, as these ores do, will ab- 
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sorb carbon readily in the blast fur- 
nace, due to the expulsion of water 
and carbonic acid in the heating and 
reducing zones, thereby opening up 
additional channels for the reducing 
gases and effecting reduction through- 
out the charge. This feature should 
promote fuel economy and faster 
driving of the blast furnace. 

Aside from a slightly higher silica 
content than is really necessary, and 
a consequently larger slag volume. 
there is really no objectionable fea- 
ture to these ores. The problems 
of the future in the metallurgy of 
iron certainly include the use of 
leaner iron ores. Is it not better to 
gradually widen the supply by includ- 
ing now in the furnace mixture such 
ores as are herein described, than 
to defer their use until necessity com- 
pels, as it surely must, a mixture of 


all low grade ore? 


The Technical Training of Steel Salesmen 


An Interesting Discussion of J. M. Camp's Paper on This Subject Pre- 
sented at the Pittsburgh Meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute 


A. few salesmen are born, most of 
them are made and some attention 
must be devoted to the making. Set- 
ting aside the possibility of. genius, 
it is certain that it requires more 
than casual bonhomie, fluency of ex- 
pression and elementary study of 
goods to make the most successful 
salesman. Mr. Camp has ably de- 
scribed a system instituted by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. to give salesmen 
as thorough a course in the various 
steps in the manufacture of steel as 
is possible in the necessarily limited 
time which the course is designed 
to cover. Valuable as such a course 
is to a man pursuing its study seri- 
ously, it cannot supply that more 
effective .training only to be ac- 
quired by actual work in the mills; 
work- undertaken either as a means 
of livelihood or for the experience 
and training it affords. As _ supple- 
mentary to Mr. Camp’s admirable pa- 
per I purpose to indicate some of the 
relative advantages of training such 
as the Carnegie course provides and 
of training acquired by actual mill 
experience. It is strongly indicative 
of the present and future demand 
for salesmen with better technical 
equipment, that some of our large 
manufacturing companies should be 
giving serious thought to the prob- 
lem of scientific selling as opposed 





to the haphazard methods not infre- 
quently employed by those with a 
cursory knowledge of mill conditions, 
processes and equipment. 

As J. A. Farrell said in his paper 
at the 1910 meeting of the Institute: 

Good salesmanship and sound bus- 
iness principles in the conduct of the 
selling of iron and steel are just as 
essential and vital to the prosperity 
and continued success of the industry 
as low costs and up-to-date machinery 
in the manufacturing practice. 


Value of Accurate Knowledge 


Granting the necessity, therefore, 
for more advanced methods of train- 
ing salesmen, it is of interest to learn 
what steps are being taken by the 
members of this body to satisfy pres- 
ent needs for efficient salesmanship 
and the future demand for selling 
ability in keeping with the advance- 
ment in the art of manufacture. The 
old days, when steelmaking was in 
a more experimental stage than at 
present, permitted the salesmen of a 
suave and ready type to cleverly 
evade a technically-accurate reply to 
the questions of the buyer; but the 
buyer has been rapidly educated by 
the technical press; by the informa- 
tion acquired from the limited num- 
ber of engineer-salesmen or experts 
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direct from the mills; by the fact 
that a large percentage of the clien- 
tele of steel manufacturers are them- 
selves manufacturers of collateral 
lines, or engaged in industries or 
industrial pursuits which demand ex- 
act and thorough knowledge of the 
materials employed, from the stand- 
points of economy, efficiency and 
safety. 

Iron and steel salesmen may be 
roughly classified in three distinctive 
types: 

First, the usual salesman, evolved 
without mill experience or technical 
training from the office man. 

Second, the more efficient class 
who have had as a basis for their 
work, a technical course either in an 
engineering school or such as Mr. 
Camp has described. 

Third, the ideal type best equipped 
for salesmanship that, with or with- 
out the foundation of a_ technical 
course, has actually gone through the 
mill. 

The first of these, the office grad- 
uate, results from the ordinary prac- 
tice of transplanting men from some 
other vocation where they may or 
may not have been successful as 
salesmen, or transferring them from 
other office departments to the sell- 
ing end. This ordinarily means that 
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they must acquire experience at the 
expense of the manufacturer or the 
customer. Occasionally, painstaking 
effort is made by such salesmen, with- 
out the aid of his principals, to ac- 
quire some _ technical knowledge. 
He may even obtain eventually a fair 
superficial knowledge of materials, 
without having been actually engaged 
in their manufacture. That extra 
energy and unusual study are neces- 
sary to obtain such knowledge, is 
sufficient to deter many from going 
thoroughly into the subject; they will 
rather rely upon facility in concealing 
their lack of mill experience, and 
upon their skill and shrewdness in 
handling their customers. 


Salesmen With Technical Training 


The value of the man with some 
technical training, as distinguished 
from that of the preceding type, 
increases in proportion to the dis- 
tance of the salesman from the mill 
and the facility of communication. 
Far afield, where weeks may be con- 
sumed in referring technical issues 
to the mills, some engineering knowl- 
edge is frequently a necessity; where- 
as, to the man able to obtain re- 
plies from the mills within a few 
hours, engineering knowledge is not 
by any means so essential. This 
knowledge is useful to the salesman 
in many ways; he occupies the po- 
sition between the buyer and the 
mill; which often means that he is 
the intermediary between the _ en- 
gineer in the field and the engineer 
at the works. Such a salesman com- 
mands a higher degree of respect 
from the buyer than the one who has 
to refer all questions involving tech- 
nical details to the mills; his repre- 
sentations carry more weight with the 
purchaser and he is able to bring 
to the buyer’s attention in personal 
discussion, in a way not. possible 
to a man without technical training, 
special features of the material he 
is selling. He is not only capable 
of suggesting to and _ convincing 
the buyer of the advantages of modi- 
fying his specifications to comply 
with standard mill practice, but being 
in personal touch with buyers and 
knowing the requirements of the 
market, he can often suggest to the 
mill changes in their standard prod- 
uct, the desirability of which would 
perhaps not otherwise be apparent 
from the mill standpoint. 

These advantages which attend 
the second type or engineer-salesmen 
are present, but in greater degree, 
with the third type, the ideal sales- 
man, who has actual mill experience 
at his command. The young man 
who has had a training of years in 





the mills, foundries, machine shops, 
laboratories and other departments 
of the steel industry; who has taken 
advantage of his opportunities; who, 
in recognition of ability, is taken into 
the office and subsequently made a 
member of the selling staff; should, 
with due regard to the personal equa- 
tion, become a capable salesman. © If 
he has elements of ambition and en- 
ergy in his makeup, with the aid of 
superiors who are closely watching 
the development of their men, the 
young workman should develop, if 
transferred from one department to 
another, until he obtains a compre- 
hensive experience which will fit him 
either for the higher technical and 
mechanical positions or to become 
that most satisfactory of salesmen, 
a technical expert. The mental dis- 
cipline of such a severe course of 
training is invaluable, even without 
acquired scholastic knowledge. The 
history of many who are eminent 
in the steel business confirms this 
statement. Others have become effi- 
cient in the art of selling and yet 
have had a continual uphill struggle 
against the disadvantages due to a 
lack of inherent knowledge of man- 
ufacture only to be acquired by years 
in the mills. There are few classes 
of steel products in which, at some 
time, there does not arise some ques- 
tion of strength, chemical composi- 
tion, corrosion, wearing qualities, etc., 
involving metallurgy, chemistry, civil 
or electrical engineering. Advan- 
tageous features of* competing prod- 
ucts are often brought forward by 
buyers, involving questions of en- 
gineering or technicalities of manu- 
facture, and the salesman with ade- 
quate mill experience should be capa- 
ble of grasping at once the point at 
issue, which may determine the award 
of the contract. The engineer sales- 
man can discuss intelligently with the 
purchaser the finer points involved 
in the manufacture with a degree 
of authority which the mere salesman 
lacks. He has more confidence in ex- 
plaining the merit of his product or 
in refuting the claims or meeting 
the disparagements of competitors. 


Of the thousands of young men 
going into the mills yearly, it is 
reasonable to suppose there are 
among them some who may develop 
into commercial geniuses whose suc- 
cess will rival those of the past. 
While some of these young men may 
forge ahead unassisted save by their 
own energy, it is worth while to con- 
sider ways and means by which those 
most capable may be aided; there 
can be no question that assistance 
given in overcoming initial difficulties 
will be amply repaid by future 
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achievements, either along mechanical 
lines or in salesmanship to which their 
abilities may tend. Mr. Camp deals 
with a system devised to give the 
ordinary salesman a rapid prepara- 
tion in technical details, which is a 
long step in the right direction. It 
is not to be assumed, however, that 
even the most intense application 
and earnest study for five or six 
weeks can be as effectual a training 
as an equal number of years spent 
in the actual manufacture in the vari- 
ous departments of the industry. In 
this connection, attention may be di- 
rected to the system employed by 
some large engineering companies of 
engaging, for a portion of their ac- 
tual working force, young men with 
prior technical training with the idea 
of passing them by degrees through 
the plants until they are finally 
turned out as expert engineer-sales- 
men. 


Recruit Salesmen From Mills 


The purpose of this discussion is, 
therefore, to deprecate the practice 
of recruiting sales department forces 
from the casual applicant and to favor 
recruiting them from graduates of 
the mill, with some regard to their 
primary or acquired education, after 
they have passed through the neces- 
sary stages, either as a result of a 
carefully planned mill course or of 
their own initiative. 

These engineering or _ technical 
salesmen, as they may be _ termed, 
are as important te. the future of the 
steel industry as any other element. 
They are men, who by their years 


of experience in the shops, mills and 


laboratories have acquired an intui- 
tive appreciation of accuracy, the hab- 
it of using their brains, of devoting 
concentrated thought even outside 
of business hours to matters of mo- 
ment, whether of a technical or bus- 
iness nature. They are inclined from 
mechanical experience and systematic 
routine to arrange the facts or se- 
quence of events in negotiations in 
logical order, assigning to them their 
relative importance, sub-consciously 
utilizing the mental discipline ac- 
quired during their technical train- 
ing. Such equipment enabies them 
to win trade, not solely by the exer- 
cise of persuasive ability or good 
fellowship, factors which become less 
potent as buyers acquire technical 
information almost equally requisite 
to intelligent purchasing, but by ex- 
act and intimate knowledge and the 
accuracy and facility with which they 
can answer any question relating 
to manufacture and quality which the 
most experienced and critical cus- 
tomer may propound. 







































































Cobalt Alloyed With Chromium and Other Metals 


New Metallic Combinations Develop Wonderful Properties and 
Tools Made of These Alloys Are Adapted for Rapid Cutting 


For a number of years | have made 


experiments with a view of finding 


certain metallic combinations or al- 
loys which would not only resist ox:- 
dation and other harmful influences, 
but would also possess valuable phys- 
ical properties, which would render 
them fit for special service. The first 
decisive step made in this direction 
was the discovery of an alloy of 
nickel and chromium in 1898. Imme- 
diately following the discovery of the 
nickel-chromium alloy, I produced an 
alloy of cobalt and chromium. 


As early as 1907, I made alloys or 


combinations of cobalt, chromium, 
and tungsten; cobalt, chromium, and 
molybdenum and cobalt, chromium, 
tungsten, and molybdenum. I _ have 


made alloys of cobalt and chromium 
containing zirconium, tantalum, thor- 
ium, titanium, vanadium, etc. I have 
also added to the cobalt-chromium al- 
the car- 
bon, silicon, and 
ceedingly interesting results have been 
combi- 


loys, non-metallic elements, 


boron. Some ex- 


obtained from these various 


nations, and while further investiga- 


tion is necessary in order fully to 
determine their chemical and phys- 
ical properties, a number of them 
have shown interesting economic pos- 
sibilities. 

Melting the Alloys 
The preliminary fusions were made 


in graphite crucibles by means of a 
furnace operated by natural gas. | 
was later obliged to use crucibles of 
a special composition, not only to 
avoid the contamination of the metal 
by carbon from the crucible, but also 
they more reliable 


long-continued heating, than 


because proved 
under 


those made of graphite. 


Tungsten alloys readily with chrom- 


ium and cobalt in all proportions. 
When added in small quantities to 
the cobalt-chromium alloy, it seems 


to have little influence on the prop- 
erties of the but if the 
proportion rises to 2 or 3 per cent, a 
notable effect is produced. Generally 
speaking, the cobalt-chromium alloy 
becomes harder and more elastic, es- 


combination, 


meeting of the 
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pecially if it contains a small amount 
of carbon, boron, or silicon. 

The following experiment shows the 
effect of melting the alloy in a graph- 
ite crucible: Ninety grams of cobalt, 
6.3 grams of tungsten, 18 grams of 
chromium, together with a_ small 
quantity of calcium silicide, were in- 
troduced into a graphite crucible. The 
resulting alloy was very hard, and the 
crucible much eroded on the inside. 
The bar could be slightly flattened at 
one end, and after being made into a 
cold chisel, showed remarkable qual- 
ities. It would not only scratch 
glass, but also quartz crystal. It was 
quite tough at ordinary temperatures, 
and would cut small chips or shav- 
ings from a piece of stellite. At a 
bright yellow heat it showed signs of 
fusion, and covered with a 
skin of oxide. 


became 


A Fine-Grain, Elastic Alloy 


An alloy was made by melting the 
following in a special crucible: Co- 
balt rondelles, 80 grams; chromium, 
20 grams; tungsten, 7 grams; calcium 
silicide, 10 grams, and calcium carbide, 

As the 
the cover 


5 grams. above 
melted, 
moved, and 15 grams of an alloy of 
cobalt and boron was introduced. The 
crucible lid was then replaced and 
the heating continued. A heavy, thick 
slag formed, which was removed be- 
fore pouring the metal. The result- 
bar was very hard and elastic, 
but only drew slightly under the ham- 
mer, and then broke. A cold chisel 
made from the metal cut iron 
readily. The bar was broken and 
remelted with about one-third of its 
weight of an alloy of cobalt, chrom- 
tungsten, and carbon. The re- 
sult was a fine-grain alloy which was 
and would draw out to 
a considerable degree under the ham- 
without Its 
limit must have been very high, since 


soon as were 


crucible was re- 


ing 


cast 


ium, 


very elastic, 


mer checking. elastic 
when it broke, the pieces were thrown 
violently. 

Taking the alloy of chromium and 


cobalt as a basis, and holding the 
proportion of chromium at 15 per 
cent of the entire mixture, it was 
found that the alloy gradually in- 


creased in hardness with the percent- 
age of tungsten. 


When the quantity 
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of tungsten rises to 5 per cent the 
alloy becomes distinctly harder, par- 
ticularly when forged under the ham- 
mer. When the tungsten reaches 10 
per cent the metal still forges readily, 
tool formed the alloy 
takes a fine cutting edge. This alloy 
for both cold chisels and 
woodworking tools, When the tungs- 
ten rises to 15 per cent, the metal 
can still be forged, but great care is 
nécessary in order to avoid checking, 
This alloy is considerably harder than 
that containing 10 per cent of tungs- 
ten, and is excellent for cold chisels. 
When the tungsten rises to 20 per 
cent, the alloy is still harder, and can 
be forged to a small extent. It makes 
good lathe tools for cutting steel and 
other metals at moderate _ speeds. 
When the tungsten rises to 25 
cent a very hard alloy results, which 
be forged to any extent, but 
casts readily into bars which may be 


and a from 


is suitable 


per 


cannot 


ground to a suitable form for lathe 
tools. 
These tools have shown great ca- 


pabilities, particularly for the turning 
of steel, since they are very strong, 
and hardness at speeds 
which destroy the 
cutting steel tool. The 
tungsten may be still further  in- 
creased to 40 per cent, and the alloy 
will retain its cutting qualities, and 
for turning cast iron, this alloy an- 
better than that contain- 
ing 25 per cent. When the tungsten 
reaches 40 per cent or more, the alloy 


retain their 


almost instantly 


edge of a 


swers even 


becomes so hard that it will not only 
scratch glass, but will readily scratch 
quartz crystal. A small drill made of 
this material, drilled a hole through 
the wall of a glass bottle without the 
addition of any liquid or other lubri- 
cant. 


Rapid Cutting Tools 
A % inch square cast bar, when 
ground to a suitable edgé, was set in 
a toolholder attached to a lathe. The 


workman who had operated the lathe 
had able to turn to form, 26 
cast 10 hours with a 
steel tool of the same size. The stel- 
lite tool turned 49 of these wheels to 
form in the same time. The steel tool 
was ground 50 times during the oper- 
ation, while the the stellite 
dressed slightly by a car- 


been 
iron wheels in 


edge of 


tool was 
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borundum whetstone, after its day’s 
work was completed. A set of steel 
cutters, placed in the boring head of 
a cylinder boring machine, was able 
to bore from 27 to 28 holes in 10 
hours. These cutters were replaced 
by others made of stellite, which per- 
formed the work in 3 hours and 20 
minutes, or a little more than one- 
third the time. Not only was the 
speed of the mill doubled, but the 
feed also, and notwithstanding this 
severe ordeal, the stellite cutters were 
only slightly worn, while it would 
have been necessary to regrind the 
steel cutters at least two or three 
times for the same service at slower 
speed. Some remarkable results were 
obtained in the turning of steel on 
the lathe. For example, a cylindrical 
bar of annealed nickel-chrome steel, 
about 2.5 inches in diameter, was 
placed in a lathe and turned with a 
steel tool at about as high a speed as 
the steel would permit without burn- 
ing. The steel tool was then replaced 
by one of stellite, and the speed at 
the same time increased to 2 2/3 its 
former speed. The stellite tool re- 
tained its edge under these severe con- 
ditions, and produced a_ shaving 
weighing 1.2 pounds in 30 seconds. 





Just what the effect of the alloy will 
be in machine shop practice, is at 
present somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine. In my Opinion, however, it will 
not fully supersede high-speed steel 
in the machine shop, but in cases 
where rapid work is the main con- 
sideration, it will doubtless replace 
high-speed steel. 


Addition of Molybdenum 


When molybdenum is added to a 
15 per cent cobalt-chromium alloy, 
the alloy rapidly hardens as the molyb- 
denum content increases, until the 
content of the latter metal reaches 40 
per cent, when the alloy becomes ex- 
ceedingly hard and brittle. It cuts 
keenly and deeply into glass, and 
scratches quartz-crystal with ease, It 
takes a magnificent polish, which it 
retains under all conditions, and on 
account of its extreme hardness, its 
surface is not readily scratched. When 
25 per cent of molybdenum is added 
to a 15 per cent chromium alloy, a 
fine-grained metal results, which 
scratches glass somewhat readily, and 
takes a strong, keen edge. Its color 
and luster are magnificent, and it will 
doubtless find a wide application for 
fine, hard cutlery. It cannot be 
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forged, but casts readily, and _ its 
melting point is not abnormally high. 

If carbon, boron, or silicon are 
added to any of the above alloys, they 
are rendered much harder, though 
their effect is not always desirable, 
since they tend to render the alloys 
more brittle. 

If either tungsten or molybdenum 
is added to a cobalt-chromium alloy 
containing 25 per cent of the latter 
metal, the hardness of the alloy is 
rapidly increased. When the percent- 
age of tungsten, for example, reaches 
5 per cent, the alloy can be readily 
forged, and forms an excellent com- 
bination for wood cutting tools, such 
as chisels, pocket knives, etc. When 
molybdenum is added to the same 
mixture of chromium and cobalt, much 
the same effect is produced, though, 
generally speaking, a smaller quan- 
tity of molybdenum is required to 
produce a given increase in hard- 
ness. In some instances I have 
found it advisable to add both molyb- 
denum and tungsten to the cobalt- 
chromium alloys. Generally the color 
and luster of these alloys, after pol- 
ishing, are magnificent, and they seem 
to resist atmospheric influences equal- 
ly as well as the binary alloy of co- 
balt and chromium. 


Removal of Phosphorus By Electric Heating 


Processes for the removal of phos- 
phorus from iron or steel are steadily 
assuming greater importance in view of 
the abundance of high phosphorus iron 
ore and the diminishing supply of pure 
ore. In the present processes of remov- 
ing phosphorus by the basic open-hearth 
or basic Bessemer, or even by electric 
processes, complete control over the met- 
allurgical conditions is either impossible 
or has not yet been realized. The re- 
moval of phosphorus has so long been 
accomplished along certain well-defined 
lines, that when the electric furnace 
made its appearance metallurgists ad- 
hered to the same old reactions used in 
the older processes and failed to appre- 
ciate and take advantage of the new 
forces at their disposal. It is one ob- 
ject of this paper to set forth more 
clearly the metallurgical reactions by 
which phosphorus can be removed from 
iron and to show the necessity of con- 
trolling the conditions and particularly 
the temperature by means other than 
combustion in the furnace chamber. 

Invariably, the commercial removal of 
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phosphorus has been accomplished by 
oxidation. The reactions involved in 
oxidation of phosphorus in general con- 
sists first of the formation of P.O;, and 
second, the combination of this oxide 
with lime, forming calcium phosphate 
which is held in a slag high in oxide 
of iron. In the present-used processes, 
the phosphorus is never removed without 
the assistance or presence of considera- 
ble quantities of oxide of iron. The 
oxygen for removal of phosphorus in 
the basic. open-hearth process - comes 
largely through the medium of oxide 
of iron and furnace gases, but not from 
lime, and the lime itself cannot prevent 
the reduction of phosphorus back into 
the metal out of slags from which oxide 
of the iron is largely reduced, and like- 
wise in the basic Bessemer process, al- 
though here the oxygen comes originally 
from air, yet oxide of iron formed in 
the blow is the essential carrier of 
oxygen. 

Among the more important metallurg- 
ical conditions which control the reac- 
tions of phosphorus are the temperature, 
the presence of oxidizing agents or re- 
ducing agents, or both, and the intensity 
of the resulting oxidizing or reducing 


conditions, or, in other words, the equil- 
ibrium conditions governing the reac- 
tions involving oxygen; the influence of 
slags, including the influence of oxides 
therein having affinity for oxide of phos- 
phorus, or other phosphorus compounds, 
the solubility in the slag of such phos- 
phorus compounds, the presence of oxide 
of like chemical nature to phosphorus 
oxide and tending to displace it; and 
the affinity of the reduced metal for 
phosphorus. In processes where the heat 
is supplied by combustion it is not pos- 
sible to maintain complete contro: over 
all the above conditions. In the open- 
hearth furnace the temperature is main- 
tained by combustion of gas in the fur- 
nace chamber, and the atmosphere is 
oxidizing to a greater or lesser extent. 
Any control over the reducing condi- 
tions in an open-hearth furnace must, 
therefore, come from reducing agents 
in the metal, and very limited control, 
if any, can be had over the action of 
agents such as silicon or dissolved car- 
bon. Since oxide of iron cannot be 
kept from forming in the slag under 
influence of the furnace atmosphere, it 
is apparent that the silicon or carbon 
in the metal are the agents which must 
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be relied upon to prevent such oxidation. 

To hold the oxide of 
phosphorus in the slag requires a flux- 
ing agent, such as lime, having a strong 
affinity for phosphorus and which is 
strongly basic in chemical nature. Cal- 
cium phosphate is not at all difficult to 
reduce, however, at an elevated temper- 
ature and with strong reducing agents, 
and either silicon or carbon is capable 
of reducing it. This statement holds 
true even though the carbon or silicon 
be dissolved in iron, although the in- 
tensity of the reducing action is then 
less, possibly owing to the pulling action 
of the iron itself on these reducing 
elements. The temperature may, of 
course, greatly action on 


strongly-acid 


influence the 
the slag of these reducing agents con- 
tained in the metal, and may so change 
their affinity for prevent 
reduction of certain oxides in the charge, 


oxygen as to 


as is the case*with carbon and _ phos- 
phorus. 
In an open-hearth furnace calcium 


phosphate will be reduced from the slag 
back 
of equilibrium 
iron in the slag and the reducing agents 
such reduce the 
certain 


into the metal when the conditions 


between the oxides of 


in the metal are as to 
amount of iron 


Silicon is such a strong reducing 


oxide below a 
limit. 
agent that practically always, except in 
noted later, it must 


certain cases to be 


be oxidized out of the before 
the phosphorus is attacked. If present 
in the bath it with any oxide 


of phosphorus present reduces it. 


metal 


reacts 
and 
The presence of large amounts of silica 
or lining of the vessel is 
detrimental to removal of 


in the slag 
ordinarily 


phosphorus. 
Influence of Carbon 


The influence of carbon, the other im- 
portant reducing agent in the metal, is 
largely dependent on the temperature, its 
affinity for oxygen being less than that 
of phosphorus at low temperatures, and 


greater at temperatures above about 
1,450 degrees Cent. Thus, at low tem- 
peratures, carbon dissolved in the iron 


is not a strong enough reducing agent 
to reduce calcium phosphate held in a 
slag high in oxide of iron, but at higher 
temperatures it is. Thus, either by 
means of silicon or by means of carbon 
contained in the metal, or, of course, 
by solid carbon, the oxide of iron in 


the slag may be readily reduced, and 
when such reduction proceeds far 
enough, calcium phosphate is also re- 
duced and the phosphorus goes back 
into the metal. 

The fact that at low temperatures 


phosphorus is more easy to oxidize out 
of the metal than carbon, is the basis 
modifications of the 


of several open- 


hearth process, such as the Krupp wash- 


ing process, the Bertrand-Thiel process, 
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etc. The slight. differences in these 
processes, such as the heating up of ore, 
lime, and pig iron together, or the 
preliminary heating of the ore and lime 
and subsequent use of molten pig iron, 
do not change to any great extent the 
final result as to the method of remov- 
ing phosphorus. The manner of carry- 
ing out this oxidation of phosphorus 
determines the degree of activity and 
frothiness of the slag, but essentially 
the reaction is the formation of calcium 
phosphate in the presence of considerable 
oxide of iron. 

Basic Bessemer Process 


In the operation of the basic Bes- 
semer process, the chemical reactions 
involved in the separation of 
phorus are in reality practically the 
same as those in the open-hearth 
process. In the Bessemer process, 
maintained by com- 
open-hearth, the 
sili- 


phos- 


temperature is 
bustion as in the 
combustible materials being the 
con, phosphorus, iron, carbon, etc., of 
the charge, and also these are burned 
with an excess of oxygen to produce 
the necessary heat. Oxidation of the 
phosphorus results from oxygen of 
air primarily, but oxide of iron 
formed from the air acts as a carrier 
of oxygen, just as in the open-hearth 
the slag serves as a carrier 
of oxygen from the furnace gases. 
A large proportion of the heat 
evolved in the basic Bessemer proc- 
ess results from the oxidation of 
phosphorus, but it has been found that 


process 


a certain proportion of silicon is neces- 
sary in the pig iron to produce the re- 
quisite final temperature. Silicon is ox- 
idized first, together with iron, and there- 
by the temperature of the bath is raised 
above that known as the critical tem- 


perature between carbon and _ phos- 
phorus, and above this critical tem- 
perature, the phosphorus is not re- 


moved appreciably until after both the 
silicon and the carbon are largely oxi- 
dized out. In with low 
silicon, oxidation of phosphorus takes 
place from the early part of the 
blow simultaneously with that of car- 
bon. This is what would be expect- 
ed if the temperature were held at 
about the critical point, since at this 
temperature the oxidation of carbon 
and the formation of calcium phos- 
phate take place with equal readiness. 


certain cases 


Rephosphorizing With Spiegel 

An interesting example of the ef- 
fect of metallic reducing agents in 
connection with the basic Bessemer 
process is the rephosphorization of 
the metal on the addition of spiegel. 
The spiegel enters the metal at a 
high temperature and through a slag 











containing considerable quantities of 
calcium phosphate. At an elevated 
temperature, both silicon and manga- 
nese are easier to oxidize than phos- 
phorus and these two elements tend 
to reduce the phosphorus from the 
slag back into the metal. From. re- 
cent experiments, it has been found 
that at a low temperature phosphor- 
us, on the contrary, is more easily 
oxidizable than manganese in the 
presence of lime and can be separated 
as calcium phosphate without the ox- 
idation of manganese. 

On comparison of the conditions in 
the Bessemer and open-hearth proc- 
esses, it is seen that the controlling 
factors in the separation of phos- 
phorus are almost identical. Lime is, 
of course, necessary to hold the phos- 
phorus in the slag. Combustion is 
the source of heat and iron oxide is 
always and usually in large 
amounts ; 


present 
silicon oxidizes before phos- 
phorus, and the oxidation of carbon 
before or after phosphorus is deter- 
mined by the temperature. Lack of 
complete control over the reactions 
resulting from producing the requisite 
combustion in the 

and necessitating 
oxide in the 


temperature by 
furnace chamber, 
loss of iron as phos- 
phate slag, is the very feature which 


electric heating can correct. 


Electric Heating 


The electric furnace has been found 
well-adapted to removing phosphorus 
by oxidation in the old way, but not 
commercially, and on careful consid- 
eration it is difficult to see how it 
could do so commercially in compe- 
tition with the open-hearth. The proc- 
of phosphorus in the 
example, as 


ess of removal 
Heroult furnace, for 


practiced by the United States Steel 
Corporation, has been to _ charge 
blown steel into the furnace and 


melt on top of it a slag of lime and 
iron oxide. The reactions are identi- 
cal with those in a basic open-hearth. 
And in spite of the fact that the 
temperature can be maintained high, 
the removal of phosphorus in a large 
furnace takes anywhere from 20 min- 
utes to 1% hours, according to the 
amount of phosphorus removed. Af- 
ter the phosphorus is separated in a 
slag high in oxide of iron, that slag 
has to be removed in order that the 
bad effects of the oxides contained 
therein on the steel may be remedied. 
It is certainly difficult to see wherein 
lies the advantage of using costly 
electrical energy, electrodes, etc., to 
do the same thing that is done with 
cheaper fuel heating in a basic open- 
hearth. And this is gradually becom- 
ing realized. After removing this 
first slag, it is replaced by a reducing 
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slag to remove the oxygen from the 
metal. Here metallurgists have gone 
to the other extreme; they have 
aimed at and obtained the strongest 
reducing conditions possible by use 
of solid carbon and high tempera- 
tures. They have used as a measure 
of the intensity of such reducing 
conditions the formation of carbide 
in the slag, and these conditions are 
such as will readily reduce phosphor- 
us compounds in the slag. 


Experiment to Avoid Two Slags 

One method of avoiding two slags 
was proposed and tried out. It con- 
sisted in the use of a solid reducing 
agent, such as fine coke, added to 
the oxidizing slag after the phosphor- 
us had been taken up by that slag. 
The object of this was to reduce the 
iron-oxide of the slag and leave the 
phosphorus as_ calcium phosphide. 
The results of the tests on this proc- 
ess indicated that the use of a solid 
reducing agent at the elevated tem- 
peratures necessary in a steel fur- 
nace not only reduces the iron, but 
also the phosphorus, and the latter 
goes back into the metal. No other 
result could have been expected. The 
explanation of the above reaction is 
simply that solid carbon has a strong- 
er affinity for oxygen than has phos- 
phorus at the temperature of molten 
steel in an electric furnace, even 
though the phosphorus be combined 
with lime as calcium phosphate. In 
other words, the reducing conditions 
acting on the slag are so strongly 
reducing that phosphorus goes back 
into the metal. 

High phosphorus iron ore has been 
partially reduced in the presence of 
lime without practically any of the 
phosphorus entering the metal, the 
phosphorus being retained in a slag 
very high in oxide of iron. Such re- 
duction of iron and separation from 
phosphorus has been carried out in 
an electric furnace by using insuf- 
ficient carbon to completely reduce 
the ore, since solid carbon, if present, 
will of course reduce the calcium and 
iron phosphates at the elevated tem- 
perature maintained. The action 
here of solid carbon is similar to that 
in a blast furnace, where the pres- 
ence of an excess of solid carbon 
causes reduction of oxide of phos- 
phorus and phosphorus is found in 
the metal. In an electric ore reduc- 
tion furnace, even with a basic lin- 
ing, excess of coke will produce the 
same result and-the presence of lime 
does not overcome this effect. On 
the other hand, in an electric reduc- 
tion furnace, when the carbon-reduc- 
ing agent is limited, the phosphorus 
does exactly what it does in an open- 
hearth. These facts show why it is 





not possible to reduce iron from the 
first slag in the Heroult steel refin- 
ing furnace by use of coke without 
reducing phosphorus back into the 
metal. 

It is a fact that at an elevated 
temperature oxide of iron is more 
easily reduced than calcium phos- 
phate, and it is evident that if the 
proper intensity of reducing condi- 
tions be maintained at the elevated 
temperature, oxide of iron may be 
completely reduced without reduction 
of calcium phosphate Such condi- 
tions are obtainable by use of a gas- 
eous reducing agent, such as ordi- 
nary producer gas, meanwhile main- 
taining the temperature electrically. 

The various reactions of phosphorus 
associated with iron may be sutr- 
marized as follows: 

At temperatures under 1,450 de- 
grees Cent., phosphorus ir pig iron 
has greater affinity for oxygen than 
has the carbon in the pig iron, but 
less affinity for oxygen than solid 
carbon in the presence of pig iron. 

At temperatures above 1,450 de- 
grees Cent., the affinity of the car- 
bon dissolved in iron for oxygen 
becomes greater than the affinity of 
phosphorus in the iron, and the dis- 
solved carbon can reduce calcium 
phosphate in the slag; of course, 
solid carbon can do this also. 

Phosphorus oxidizes in presence of 
lime and iron oxide to calcium phos- 
phate, in absence of silicon or solid 
carbon. . 

Silicon reduces calcium phosphate 
nearly always, but there may be a 
range of temperature under 1,450 de- 
grees where phosphorus oxidizes to 
calcium phosphate more easily than 
silicon to calcium silicate. 

Solid carbon will reduce calcium 
phosphate contained in a slag or bath 
of iron and phosphorus will go into 
the metal. : 
Calcium phosphate can form with- 
out oxidation of iron in presence of 
carbon dissolved in pig iron at low 
temperature. : 
Calcium phosphate can form with- 
out oxidation of iron in the absence 
of carbon and silicon at high tem- 
peratures: in other words, above 1,450 
degrees Cent. : 
Oxide of iron can be reduced with- 
out reduction of calcium phosphate 
contained in the same slag. 
Solid carbon is a stronger reducing 
agent than carbon dissolved in_ the 
iron, probably because of the affinity 
of the metal for carbon 


Oxygen Pressure 


It is apparent that in all of the 
present processes the complete con- 
trol of at least one important factor 
is either lacking or has not been util- 
ized. In the open-hearth process it 
is the control of the reducing con- 
ditions that is limited, and likewise 
in the Bessemer process; but in this 
latter process, the control is further 
limited by the necessity of raising 
the temperature by oxidation of ele- 
ments in the charge itself. In the 
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electric furnace, however, where heat 
can be produced independently of 
combustion or chemical reaction, this 
important factor—namely, intensity of 
reducing conditions—can be controlled 
at will and with ease. Up to the pres- 
ent time this fact appears not to have 
been appreciated by metallurgists, 
judging by present methods. It is in 
the complete control of the reducing 
conditions that important possibili- 
ties of electric heating lie, and as 
this fact becomes more generally 
recognized and used it is probable 
that some method will be devised for 
measuring the inténsity of reducing 
conditions or equilibrium conditions. 
Since the intensity of reducing condi- 
tions is the reverse of the intensity 
of the oxidizing conditions, the term 
oxygen pressure may find use as a 
measure of them, 


Control of Reducing Conditions and 
Temperatures 


Among the reactions made possible 
by control of the reducing conditions 
and temperature simultaneously, is 
the reduction of oxide of iron from a 
slag containing calcium phosphate 
without reduction of the phosphorus 
contained therein. Naturally, the or- 
igin of the phosphorus containing 
slag or charge is immaterial; it may 
be raw ore containing phosphorus, 
or it may be a slag in which some 
of the original oxide of iron served 
to provide the oxygen for combina- 
tion with phosphorus, the oxide of 
phosphorus subsequently combining 
with lime to form phosphate. Or 
the reducing conditions may be so 
controlling as merely to prevent ox- 
idation of iron, which, at the same 
time, causes phosphorus to oxidize 
and combine with lime. 

In the writer’s experiments along 
this line it has been found that at 
temperatures below about 1,400 de- 
grees the phosphorus was easier to 
oxidize than carbon from pig iron. 
And it was found that the phosphorus 
could be oxidized in the presence 
of lime without any resultant oxida- 
tion of iron and with practically no 
oxidation of carbon; that phosphor- 
us could be oxidized in the presence 
of lime without oxidation of manga- 
nese; and a very interesting further 
observation was made, namely, that 
at certain temperatures between the 
melting point of pig iron and about 
1,350 degrees Cent., phosphorus oxi- 
dized in certain cases in the presence 
of lime without any appreciable oxi- 
dation of silicon. This would indi- 
cate a reversal of oxygen affinity of 
these elements—phosphorus and _ sili- 
con in pig iron in presence of lime. 


(Continued on page 931) 
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Reviews of Catalogs and other Trade Publications 





Recacoenans 


REVERSING MOTORS. — The 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, has recently issued 
a 12-page illustrated bulletin, describing its 
Graphic 


Triumph 


reversing motors for planer drives. 
curves and other diagrams show the perform- 
ances of these motors. With this motor, it 
is claimed that by properly proportioning the 
controller resistances, the planer is reversed 
in less time than is taken by a belted ma- 
chine, or with a motor drive using a dynam 
ic brake, and that a peak current load never 
exceeds 50 per cent overload. Greater flex- 
ibility is secured as the speed of either cut 
or return may be quickly varied in small 


steps without stopping the planer. 


FREIGHT HANBLING MACHINERY.- 
The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, has recent- 
ly issued a 27-page, illustrated booklet, show- 
ing the various devices that it manufactures 
for handling and transporting all classes of 
freight and packages. These - include tray 
elevators, elevators for handling barrels, arm 
carriers, conveyors for warehouses and _ stor- 
age buildings, platform carriers, conveyors 
for bottling works and breweries, roller con- 
newspaper elevator conveyors, con 
lumber mills, pulp mills, ice 


veyors, 
veyors for 
houses, etc. This catalog is very complete 
and the illustrations shew well the extent 
to which machinery of this sort can be used. 

HOISTING BUCKETS AND TUBS. - 
The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve 
land, has issued a 56-page catalog, contain- 
ing a number of excellent illustrations, and 
describing its line of buckets and tubs, which 
are adapted to a great variety of uses. The 
line includes the following: ['wo-rope ore, 
coal and excavating grab buckets; single-rope 
grab and contractor’s grab buckets; dragline 
and automatic dumping shovel buckets; au- 


tomatic tubs, with or without casters and 


special buckets Some of the _ illustrations 
show buckets in operation. Many buckets 
of these various types are in successful use 
for handling iron ore, limestone, coal, coke, 
glas ete 


LIFTING MAGNETS AND MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS. The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, 


bulletins, one describing circular type 


recently has issued two 


new 
lifting magnets while the other is devoted to 
magnetic separators The 48-page lifting 
magnet bulletin contains many illustrations of 
this device employed for a large variety of 
purposes Considerable new data and figures 
are included as well as a table containing 
the particular adaptations of the various sizes 
from the 18-inch to the 62-inch magnets. 
The magnetic separators described are _ for 
use in plants wherever it is desired to con- 
tinuously remove the magnetic contents from 
non-magnetic bulk material 

MANILA ROPE,.—The C. W. Hunt Co., 
New York City, has issued a 48-page, illus- 
trated catalog, describing its manila rope 
for transmission and hoisting purposes. A 
few pages are devoted to a brief description 
of the method of manufacturing manila rope, 
the illustrations showing manila hemp in va- 
rious stages A list of technical words re- 
lating to cordage is of especial value. The 
subject of transmission rope is treated rather 
band, coupling and tension  sys- 
Explicit directions, 

illustrations, are 


fully, the 
tems being compared, 

accompcnied by numerous 
given for correctly splicing rope, and _ for 
tying a great variety of knots, hitches and 


bends. A number of appendices contain data 


and tests on manila ropes. 


AUTOMATIC CHUCK. — The Wahlstrom 
Tool Co., 346 Carroll street, Brooklyn, has is- 
sued a pamphlet describing its automatic drill 
chucke With this chuck it is unnecessary to 
stop the drill press spindle or to change 
drills or reamers. No wrench is used and it 
is not limited to regular drill press work, but 
may be used to advantage on boring or mill- 
ing machines. The booklet also contains a 
price list. Another pamphlet of the Wahl- 
strom Tool Co. describes the Wahlstrom oil 
cup. It is claimed for this cup that a wire 
can be inserted to clean out clogged oil chan 
nels and the cover readily opened with the 
spout of the oil can. The cover is spring- 
actuated and its mechanism dust-proof. The 
cups are made in all commercial sizes and are 
nickel-plated. 


COPPER-CLAD STEEL WIRE.—The Du- 
plex Metals Co., Chester, Pa., has issued an 
attractive, 46-page, illustrated catalog, in which 
it describes briefly the manufacture and ad- 
vantages obtaining from the use of copper- 
clad wire for telephone service. A_ short 
historical sketch traces the attempts that have 
been made to make a satisfactory wire con- 
sisting of steel surrounded with copper, and 
culminating in the present product made by 
this company. The booklet contains many il- 
lustrations, some of which are reproduced in 
two colors showing the appearance of a cross- 
section of copper-clad wire. Price lists are 
given, together with tabulated data of the 
comparative characteristics of copper and cop- 
per-clad wire, as well as considerable informa- 
tion regarding galvanized and other wires. 


MULTIPLE STRAINERS.—A 12-page, il 
lustrated booklet devoted to multiple strain- 
ers, has been issued by the Lagonda Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, O. These strainers are de- 
signed for use in power plants that take 
circulating or boiler feed water from a nat- 
ural supply such as a river or pond, where 
the water is apt to contain solid matter, 
leaves, ice, sticks, sand, etc. Screens used 
for this purpose frequently foul and obstruct 
the flow of the water, This strainer, so it 
is stated, can be placed at any angle in hor- 
izontal or vertical pipe lines, can be installed 
inside or outside the plant and is suitable 
for either high pressure or vacuum lines. 
In addition, it can be cleaned while in o>- 
eration and without interfering with the flow 
of water. To guard against corrosive action, 
all working parts, in contact with the water, 
are made of non-corrosive bronze or brass. 

WATERPROOFING MATERIAL. The 
Integral Waterproofing Co., 50 Church street 
New York City, has recently issued a 24-page 
booklet, in which is described the water- 
proofing materials that it manufactures. This 
material is intended for use in making con- 
crete and cement structures waterproof. This 
waterproofing material is a light, white, pow- 
der with a calcium base, that is highly water- 
repellent and is not a foreign substance, but 
is composed of the same material as_ the 
principal element in the cement with which 
it combines chemically. It is said to be a 
scientifically-manufactured compound, which 
undergoes chemical action under the setting 
of the cement and becomes an integral part 
of the concrete. The booklet also contains 
directions for use, tables on cost data, im- 








permeability tests, and some _ interesting  il- 
lustrations of some of the works which have 
been waterproofed. 

LIGHTING SPECIALTIES.—In a _hand- 
somely illustrated, 80-page catalog, issued by 
the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, its 
extensive line of wireless clusters and lighting 
specialties is described. Among -the new ar- 
ticles shown are single unit ceiling fixtures, 
porcelain-lined twin sockets, lever and pull an- 
gle sockets and ceiling and pendent lock 
guards. Considerable interesting data on in- 
dustrial illumination are included and it is 
stated that good illumination costs about 0.5 
per cent of the average workman's wages, but 
his efficiency is increased many times this 
amount. <A unique line of reflector sockets 
and cluster fixtures has been developed by the 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. for this work. 
Three general styles of reflectors are em- 
ployed, which include the deep bow! and shal- 
low bowl types, as well as the flat cone type. 
The intensity of illumination, measured in 
foot-candles, required in various manufacturing 
plants and buildings is included in a table. 


OIL SWITCHES.—A bulletin recently pub- 
lished by the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., contains descriptions and _ illus- 
trations of the oil switches manufactured by 
the company, and which are intended pri- 
marily for use in small and isolated alternat- 
ing current plants, of voltages not greater 
than 3,300. The builetin also contains con- 
nection and dimension diagrams, with formu- 
las useful in selecting oil switches. Other 
bulletins recently issued by the company in- 
clude No. 4975, which is a revision of No. 
4613, devoted to the synchronism indicator; 
No. 4973, relating to resistance units for 
various motor-starting and speed controlling 
rheostats; No. 4977, describing control appa- 
ratus designed for use where single-car oper- 
ation predominates, and No. A4092, which de- 
scribes the polyphase maximum watt demand 
indicator, suitable for recording the maximum 
load of alternating current circuits, irrespec- 
tive of power factor and voltage fluctuations. 
All of these bulletins are well illustrated. 

WELDED PIPE.—“The Manufacture of 
Modern Welded Pipe” is the title of an un- 
usually well-illustrated and conveniently ar- 
ranged 32-page booklet, issued recently by 
the National Tube Co. Pittsburgh. The 
process of making butt-welded and lap-welded 
pipe is followed from the iron mines. to the 
finished product. The illustrations, many of 
which are in two colors, include the follow 
Mesabi 


Range; unloading ore from vessels; ore pile 


ing subjects: Ore mining on the 
and blast furnace; pouring molten iron into 
a converter; converters in action; molds be 
ing stripped from ingots; plate partly fin- 
ished; charging plate into butt-weld furnace; 
drawing butt-weld pipe; welding rolls; lap- 
weld furnace; testing pipe, etc. A number 
of tables are reproduced, showing the results 
of tests on iron and steel butt and lap 
welded pipes and tubes; also results of in 
vestigations of the corrosive action of iron 
and steel in actual service. It is stated that 
galvanizing or suitable bituminous coatings 
will be applied to pipe when specified; also 
that a reinforced coating, consisting of a 
covering of heavy burlap, saturated with bi- 
tuminous compounds and tightly wound over 
the regular coating, has been used recently 
with good success. 
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CUPRO-NICKEL STEEL 


And the Work of G. H. Clamer—Con- 
trol of Monel Metal. 





Referring to an article published on 
page 640 of Tue Iron Trapve Review of 
Oct. 3, G. H. Clamer, of Philadelphia, 
writes as follows: 


Editor, THE Iron TRADE REVIEW: 


I note in your Oct. 3 issue, an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Kirby Thomas, on nickel- 
copper-iron alloys. Mr. Thomas is 
evidently not familiar with the work 
which I have done in connection with 
these alloys. I am enclosing a paper 
which I read before the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials in 1910, 
and beg to state that patent on such 
a steel has been granted to me. Dr. 
C. F. Burgess has acquiesced in my 
priority. Mr. Thomas has hit the 
nail on the head when he suggested 
that one reason for the apparent in- 
difference to the important results in- 
dicated by Dr. C. F. Burgess in con- 
nection with such alloys is the fact 
that the market for monel metal ts 
controlled by the International Nickel 
Co. This company refuses to sell 
monel metal for alloying purposes, 
and has temporarily, at least, blocked 
the introduction of this steel, for this 
reason. 

Mr. Clamer’s paper on cupro-nickel 
steel, and his conclusive research in 
the field of this new steel alloy, 
should have been duly noticed in con- 
nection with the subject, the article 
referred to in the above communica- 
Mr. Clamer, after stating that 
cupro-nickel steel can be produced 
from monel metal at a lower cost 
than 25 to 35 per cent nickel steels, 
says: 


tion. 


It is also possible to make the steel 
directly from Sudbury nickel ores by 
simply smelting and Bessemerizing 
them to eliminate the iron to the ex- 
tent desired, roasting the matte pro- 
duced, and finally reducing the com- 
bined oxides resulting from roasting 
the matte. It is thought that, either 
by the use of mone] metal for making 
the steel alloy, or by direct production 
of it from the ore, the cost of pro- 
duction might be sufficiently reduced 
to make it attractive for roofing, gut- 
ters, spouts, ventilators, and ior many 
other uses where its resistance to cor- 
rosion and its low coefficient of ex- 
pansion will warrant the cost. Sheets 
of cupro-nickel steel can be produced 
to sell at a very much lower price 
than copper sheets, and probably ‘rem 
two to four times the price of com- 
mercial coated iron and steel sheets; 
but since the alloy is about twice as 
strong as the soft steel aad thrce 
times ‘as strong as copper sheets, thin- 
ner gages can be used. The al! -ys at 


the higher end of the series, as 1 have 
said before, are non-rusting. 

Steels within this range of propor- 
tion of copper and nickel have a crys- 





talline structure, such as is possessed 
by nickel steels carrying above ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of nickel, or 
with a somewhat lower percentage of 
nickel if carbon is present in an ap- 
preciable amount,—in other words, 
like nickel steel within the crystalline 
range,—the copper apparently acting 
very much like nickel. It will be 
noted that the physical properties are 
very similar to those of the same 
nickel steels without copper. 

Noting the curious and unexpected 
results obtained with these high cop- 
per-nickel alloys, I became curious to 
know what would be the effect of re- 
placing part of the nicke!t in nickel 
steel within the pearlitic range by 
copper, and accordingly made such 
steels with from 1 to 8 per cent of 
monel metal, in which the proportion 
of nickel to copper is roughly 2.5 per 
cent.of nickel to per cent of cop- 
per. Here again the copper really 
acts like so much nickel, at least wher 
present in these relative proportions, 
and it is possible, therefore, to pro- 
duce a steel of practically the same 
physical properties as nickel steel, at 
very much reduced cost. 

The valuable properties of nickel 
steel, i. e., steels carrying below 6 per 
cent of nickel, have, of course, long 
been recognized, and recently the 
value of copper as a valuable constit- 
uent of steel, instead of a metal to 
be looked upon as a detrimental im- 
purity, has also become recognized. 
It is probably not quite so surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the joint addition 
of copper and nickel within the range 
of proportions here considered is 
productive of valuable results. The 
addition of these two metals in com- 
bination seems to have the same ef- 
fect upon the steel as if they were in- 
dividually added, the copper in its ef- 
fect really being about the same as so 
much added nickel. It is possible, 
therefore, to replace part of the 
nickel in nickel steel by copper, with- 
out materially altering its physical 
properties. 


Ore Receipts at Lake Erie Ports 
Iron ore shipments during October 
were 7,010,219 tons, of which 5,913,- 
493 tons went to Lake Erie ports, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


October, 

Port. 1912, 
ND Sek dole cack steaxsee 906.541 
Des c0dse0ss cee eb Poh aee 177,685 
CORE > oh dc cctv eckwons 1.056,775 
PAROS. coenciveccispnves 1,234,953 
UE 2055p. oheecet ch bbe 278,231 
GRUEET no ch pews oe vanee 1,221,572 
Re <ies Cains nb wb on ks ke Ke 622,790 
FER. bas ane Secchow'c nes One 76,177 
SOE Nie Vio 5 0a siigicleawe ‘bases 
TOME. ‘sus cr aeedawaksicebar 287,511 
aaa ee og eee ey pe ee 51,258 
ROGGE: cccrdicidavscspeus ces eee 


Will Roll Merchant Shapes 


The Forged Steel Wheel Co., But- 
ler, Pa., allied with the Standard Stecl 
Car Co., will install a merchant mill 
for rolling a variety of merchant 
shapes. The McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co., Pittsburgh, has taken 
the contract for the building which 
involves about 2,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel. The wheel company, a 
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number of years ago, built an open- 
hearth steel plant of six 50 to 60-ton 
furnaces with equipment to make 
slabs for its forged steel wheels. 


New General Sales Agent 


The Domhoff & Joyce Co., Cincinnati, 
pig iron and coke brokers, with offices 
in Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis 
and St. Louis, has transferred W. J. 
Thompson, who has had charge of 
the Chicago office, to the manager- 
ship of the St. Louis branch, and W. 
G. Maguire, formerly of the St. Louis 
office, has been made general sales 
agent of the company with headquar- 
ters at Cincinnati. 


Removal of Phosphorus By Electric 
Heating 
(Continued from page 929) 


A fusible slag results from proper 
proportions of acid and basic radicals. 
It has been found that the silica con- 
tent in the slag may be as high as 30 
per cent without. apparently. hinder- 
ing the removal of phosphorus. Phos- 
phorus was separated in slags con- 
taining this amount of silica and yet 
practically no iron oxide was present 
in that slag. This points to the pos- 
sibility of a low-melting point slag 
for holding phosphorus. 

The reduction of oxide of iron 
from a charge or slag containing 
phosphorus. as. calcium phosphate, 
without reduction of the latter, re- 
quires essentially the same control 
of the conditions as does the select- 
ive oxidation of phosphorus in pres- 
ence of lime, forming calcium phos- 
phate without oxidation of iron, Elee- 
tric heating is the only practical way 
of accomplishing such control. 

It is not to be doubted that metai- 
lurgists will very soon appreciate the 
distinction between various degrees 
of oxidation and reduction, where 
they have not already done so, since 
in so many cases undesired elements 
can be separated from metals by oxi- 
dation of the impurity and reduction 
of the metal. When this becomes 
generally appreciated it is prophesied 
that electric heating will come into 
use to an extent that is now hardly 
thought possible. 





Buy Land.—The Deynon interests 
in New York have combined with 
western capitalists in the purchase of 
a large amount of real estate located 
on the water front in Long Island 
City. This is said to be the initial 
step in a plan for establishing a num- 
ber of industrial plants in that sec- 
tion. 
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The Election and Business 


The presidential campaign of 1912 was character- 
ized by several important features of special interest 
to business men. Fortunate indeed it is that the deci- 
sion of the voters was decisive. Had the contest been 
thrown into congress, or had the result been so close 
as to be dependent upon legal decision in one or two 
states, the effect upon industrial affairs would have 
been extremely depressing. If, for example, the re- 
sult had hinged upon California, in which state the 
legality of many votes is in doubt, the country might 
have witnessed a repetition of the trying times of the 
winter of 1876-77, when the Hayes-Tilden controversy 
was pending. 

The campaign demonstrates more impressively than 
any other that the tradition that a presidential year 
is necessarily a period of depression is not well found- 
ed. In some past presidential years, business has been 
good, in others it has been bad, and still others it has 
been fair. But the active and sound prosperity of 
1912 is without a parallel in the history of years of 
national political excitement. Throughout the ante- 
convention contest of unequalled bitterness, as_ well 
as throughout the campaign proper following the 
nominations, the tide of prosperity steadily rose. The 
prospect of a change of administration had no terrors 
for buyers or sellers. The continuance of industrial 
activity was probably due in part to the fact that the 
country had become so accustomed to agitation of 
many kinds that it could not easily be disturbed. But 
the more important factor was the faith of the people, 
not seriously shaken by campaign attacks, in the high 
character and great ability of all of the three leading 
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candidates for the office of chief executive of the 
nation. Few people could be persuaded that Taft 
was as weak or that Wilson or Roosevelt was as dan- 
erous as painted by opponents. There was also a 
general belief that though there seemed to be wide 
difference of opinion among the parties, it was not 
clear that in trying to carry out party promises the 
successful party’s method would differ as widely from 
those of the other two parties as the declarations of 
platforms indicated. It was evident, for example, 
that in dealing with the so-called trusts, no candidate 
for the presidency could say exactly what he would 
do if elected, because it would be necessary for him 
to be guided by experience. 

Another striking feature of the campaign was the 
unprecedented extent to which business men were 
divided. Although more than at any time since 1896, 
problems affecting business affairs were being dis- 
cussed, men in all kinds of manufacturing and selling 
pursuits were distributed among the parties as they 
never have been in past years. We believe that this 
was well for all concerned. The feeling had become 
too common that men of capital had no interests in 
harmony with those of men dependent upon their 
own exertions unsupported by capital. In the recent 
campaign, class distinctions were lost sight of as old 
party affiliations were abandoned. It was discovered 
that many men of wealth were just as anxious to 
improve conditions as were those not rich in worldly 
things. 

‘The causes of panics and periods of depression 
are many and students of events often disagree in 
trying to trace exact causes and effects, but to one 
general proposition all agree—that danger begins when 
men become afraid, regardless of whether there is 
real foundation for fear. Having kept their courage 
through months of political disturbances, there is now 
good reason for hoping that business men will not 
begin to tremble unless genuine danger of disaster 
confronts them If the president-elect adheres to his 
declarations, made just before and immediately after 
the election, legitimate business will not be disturbed. 
On the Saturday preceding the election, Governor 
Wilson said on the tariff : 

“It must be handled very prudently, so that no 
honest toil may be interrupted, no honorable or useful 
enterprise disturbed; must be dealt with by slow 
stages of well considered change—change whose object 
shall be to restore and broaden opportunity, and de- 
stroy nothing but special privilege and unwholesome 
control.” 

If there is to be any change in the tariff, no 
declaration could be more satisfactory than that of 
Governor Wilson. On the trust question, he said: 

“The trust question must be dealt with in the same 
way with this distinct and single program, to destroy 
monopoly and to leave business intact, to give those 
who conduct enterprise no advantage except that 
which comes by efficiency, energy and sagacity, those 
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only fountains of honorable wealth, every man re- 
warded according to his insight and enterprise and 
service, his mastery in an open field.” 

The above declaration, like that on the tariff, is 
all that could be desired. Following his election, 
Governor Wilson said he had no feeling of triumph, 
but a feeling of profound responsibility. “There is,” 
he added, “absolutely nothing for the honest and en- 
lightened man to fear.” Every citizen ought also to feel 
his responsibility. The new president has before him, 
at the beginning of his administration, greater prob- 
lems than have been faced by any president since the 
Civil war. Woodrow Wilson enjoys the confidence 
of the people to a greater extent than does his party. 
One of his most difficult tasks will be to resist the 
influence of the worst men of his own party. He 
will need, and ought to have, the support of the best 
men of all parties as long as he adheres to the policies 
above announced. 





Loss of Foreign Ore 


Prosperous conditions of the iron and steel in- 
dustry of the British Isles and of continental Europe 
find an echo in the recent announcement that a lead- 
ing seller of foreign ore is to close its American 
offices because of the diminished tonnage of Spanish 
ores it now has to offer to the blast furnaces of this 
country. So heavy is the demand for this ore in this 
seller’s primary markets abroad that the surplus 
quantity to be offered on this side of the Atlantic 
ocean has been materially reduced. A contributing 
factor which renders the American market much less 


attractive under prevailing conditions is to be found 
in the extraordinarily high level of trans-Atlantic 
ocean freights now prevailing, especially from Mediter- 
ranean ports. This condition is one which weighs 
directly upon the foreign ore seller because he makes 
his quotation on ore laid down at the eastern seaboard, 
and consequently must absorb the freight charge. The 
result is either a price which is too high to be com- 
petitive in the eastern market or one too low to net 
the seller the return afforded by his more strictly 
home market. 

The conditions which now affect the position of 
the seller of foreign ore on this side will bring, this 
year, the imports of Mediterranean ores to this coun- 
try to the lowest figure in a number of years. The 
sharpest decline in imports will be in Spanish ore, the 
shipments of which to eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
in the five years ended with 1911 averaged about 
270,000 tons. The imports of Spanish ore in 1912, 
according to statistics for the greater part of the year, 
will probably be not far from 100,000 tors for the 
12 months. In 1910, 439,868 tons of this ore 
were imported. The only trans-Atlantic ore this year 
\hich will maintain its recent position as to the extent 
of the movement will be the Swedish material. This 
is due primarily to the fact that some large long-time 
contracts for this ore are now in force in the east, 
one in particular being that of the ‘Bethlehem Steel 
Co., which calls for 250,000 to 300,000 tons per an- 
num. It is indicated at present that the total Swedish 
imports during the current year will reach about 300,- 
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000 tons. In 1911, they amounted to 219,238 tons, 
in 1910 to 259,911 tons, and in 1909 to 120,564 tons. 


The decline in trans-Atlantic ore shipments to this 
country this year in response to the more prosperous 
trade conditions abroad and to the high freight mar- 
kets again emphasizes the declaration frequently made 
by close observers, that the trans-Atlantic ore deposits 
do not represent a dependable base of supply for the 
blast furnaces in the eastern seaboard belt. The dis- 
tances of transportation are so great and the offerings 
are so proportioned to the prosperity of the European 
iron and steel industry that the eastern furnace men 
cannot be assured of maintaining from year to year 
an exact mixture. Furthermore, neither can the east- 
ern furnaces accept, because of the high delivered 
cost, the Lake Superior district as their one source of 
supply nor can they satisfy their full demands from 
the limited development of local domestic mines in 
the east. They are likely to find, however, as they are 
now doing, an increasing source of supply on the 
North American continent, external to this country, 
including Cuba, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and the 
revived South American workings such as Venezuela. 
The position of greatest advantage for a liberal sale 
to the eastern market from any outside base of sup- 
plies appears now and for the future to be held by 
those operations on the North American continent 
which are accessible by ocean route to the eastern 
seaboard. 





Pig Iron Production and Capacity 


Pig iron was made in the United States during 
October at the record rate of 32,000,000 tons a year, 
including charcoal pig iron, as indicated by our 
monthly blast furnace report, published a week ago. 
This is a new record rate, passing that of the winter 
of 1909-10. 

The performance, considering the conditions, re- 
inforces the estimate already made in these columns, 
that the country’s full commercial pig iron capacity, 
under ordinary conditions, is between 33,000,000 and 
34,000,000 tons. The October production, it must be 
remembered, could not be continued for a twelve- 
month by the furnaces in blast during that month. 
October is always a month of particularly good per- 
formance by individual blast furnaces, March being 
another geod month for operation. Then it is to be 
considered that after a few months of relatively full 
operation, the number of furnaces requiring to be 
blown out for relining increases, so that it would not 
be fair to add to the present rate of production an 
allowance for the full number of furnaces now idle, 
to obtain the country’s full capacity. Some of the 
furnaces now idle must be taken as balancing fur- 
naces now in blast but which will have te be relined 
during the next twelvemonth, 

A capacity even of 34,000,000 tons a year is not 
large for this country for 1913, considering the de- 
mand there has been in the past, which has, as a rule, 
involved a doubling every 10 years. Indeed, by 
comparison with the records of the past, a capacity 
of 34,000,000 tons is small rather than large, for the 
present, and the actual condition today is that while 
possibly the furnaces are in existence and physically 
fit to operate, the raw materials are not available. As 
has been pointed out before, the trade is so aligned 
at the present time that the governing element is not 
the physical capacity of the blast furnaces, but the 
supply of coke. 
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Charles E. Pless, representing the 
Adder Machine Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
has been transferred to Roanoke, Va. 


Peter Hott, formerly superintendent 
of the foundry operated by the C. & 
G. Cooper Co., Mt. Vernon, O., has 
resigned and has located in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

D. H. McDougall, assistant general 
manager of the Dominion Steel Co., 
has been promoted to the general 
managership following the resignation 
of M. J. Butler. 


Frank Crockard, Birmingham, Ala., 
vice president of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co., has gone to 
French Lick Springs, Ind., where he 
will remain for several days, later 
going to Chicago. 

Fred H. Daniels, chief engineer of 
the American Steel & Wire Co.’s 
plants in Worcester, Mass., is a pri- 
vate patient in the Johns Hopkins 
hospital in Baltimore, Md., where he 
recently underwent an operation. 


J. Leonard Replogle, formerly as- 
sistant to former President Charles 
S. Price, of the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa., and who was recently 
made a vice president, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales. 


Herman Neiter, formerly general 
sales manager of the Kennecott Co., 
Chicago, has been appointed manager 
of the eastern sales department of 
the Blaw Steel Construction Co., 
Pittsburgh. He will have offices at 
165 Broadway, New York. 

T. R. Chunn, manager of the steel 
ceiling department of the Edwards 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, maker of sheet 
metal building material, has left for 
Jacksonville, Fla., where he will have 
charge of the opening of a new 
branch office of the company. 

W. H. E. Royce, formerly general 
superintendent of the coke operations 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co, 
Youngstown, O., at Uniontown, Pa., 
has assumed the management of the 
Connellsville Basin Coke Co., which 
has 200 ovens at Rock Forge, W. Va. 


Robert McGlurken, who has _ re- 
signed the position of superintendent 
of the Hannah furnace, of the Repub- 
lic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
to take a position in Maysville, Wis., 
has been presented with a gold watch 
by employes of the Mahoning valley 
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stack. J. N. Rees, general superin- 
tendent of blast furnaces, made the 
presentation speech. 


Charles M. Schwab has accepted 
an invitation to be principal speaker 
at the annual banquet of the cham- 
ber of commerce, Youngstown, O., 
on Nov. 26. Mr. Schwab is scheduled 
to deliver an address along business 
lines and will have for his subject, 
“Sentiment in Business.” 


O. H. L. Wernicke, of the Globe- 
Wernicke Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Wernicke-Hatcher Pump 
Co,. Grand Rapids, Mich., which has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $150,000, to engage in the manufac- 
ture of air pumps. Negotiations are 
under way for building a factory to 
house the enterprise. 


Alfred Weeks, Johnstown, Pa., has 
been chosen chief mechanical engineer 
of the Canadian & Northwestern Steel 
Co., Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Weeks 
was graduated from the mechanical 
department of the Western University 
of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, in 1904, 
and later worked for the Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 


J. J. Mahoney, general manager of 
the Cahill Iron Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was elected second vice presi- 
dent of the Chattanooga Manufacturers’ 
Association, at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the society. Morrow Chamber- 
lain, secretary and treasurer of the 
Roane Iron Co., Rockwood, Tenn., was 
elected treasurer of the organization. 


B. E, Hutchinson, formerly engineer 
and steel mill superintendent of the 
Grand Cressing Tack Co.,- Chicago, 
has severed his connection with that 
company and gone abroad under con- 
tract with the Blair Open-Hearth Fur- 
nace Co., Ltd., of London, to take 
charge of the engineering work in 
connection with the installing of Blair 
ports in England and upon the conti- 
nent, 


Henry K. Swinscoe, who for seven 
years has been assistant superintend- 
ent of the South Works of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been made superintend- 
ent of the Morgan Spring Co., 
Worcester, sttcceeding Matthew R. 
Fish. Charles Morgan, for many 
years connected with the Morgan 
Spring Co., as treasurer and assist- 
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ant treasurer, has severed his con- 
nection with the concern to become 
auditor for the Norcross Bros. Co., 
Worcester, building contractors. 

John Hulst, chief engineer of the 
Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
at Youngstown, O., has been appointed 
successor to Edward E. Slick, chief me- 
chanical engineer of the company, who 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Mr. Hulst is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and is well known, 
as a mechanical engineer, in the steel 
industry. 

Charles H. Topping, Bessemer 
building, Pittsburgh, sales engineer, 
dealing in complete equipment for 
contractors, mines and mills, has been 
appointed exclusive representative in 
the Pittsburgh territory for the fol- 
lowing lines: Koehring concrete mix- 
ers, Weiner industrial cars and rail- 
ways, Standard combination wood- 
workers, Symons column clamps and 
New York flexible metal hose. In ad- 
dition he handles complete lines of 
hoisting engines, rock and ore crush- 
ers, steam engines and boilers, buck- 
ets; etc. 

E. H. Mumford, of the Mumford 
Molding Machine Co., Plainfield, N. 
J., addressed the New England Foun- 
drymen’s Association at its regular 
monthly meeting which was held at 
the Exchange Club, Milk and Battery- 
march streets, Boston, Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 13, upon the subject, 
“Recent Phases of Molding Machine 
Development.” Mr. Mumford  illus- 
trated his remarks by  stereopticon 
views. The usual dinner and business 
meeting of the association was also 
held on this occasion. 

Edward E. Slick has been appointed 
by President W. H. Donner, as gen- 
eral manager of the Cambria Steel 
Co., Johnstown, Pa. H. W. McAteer 
has been named comptroller. Both 
will have headquarters in Johnstown. 
Mr. Slick is now chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the Carnegie Steel Co. He 
was employed by the Cambria Steel 
Co. 22 years ago, since being con- 
nected with the work of building the 
Gary and Duluth plants. Mr. Mc- 
Ateer has held the position of as- 
sistant auditor of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., for the past 17 years. Both posi- 
tions are newly created additions to 
the present organization. 
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BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL MARKETS 


BRITISH IRON TRADE 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 


Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 2. 


Pig Iron. — The pig iron market 
during the past week has made some 
progress in overcoming the effect of 
the war scare. Yesterday’s quota- 
tion on the Cleveland market was 
67s 2d ($16.44), prompt cash 67s 6d 
($16.52) one month, and 67s 11d ($16.- 
62), three months. The _ returning 
confidence no doubt accounts for in- 
creasing readiness to buy for next 
year. There has been an advance on 
the week of about 10d per ton. In 
the Derbyshire district, supplies have 
been somewhat reduced, by the damp- 
ing down of the Clay Cross furnaces. 
On the other hand in Middlesbrough, 
3oleckow Vaughan & Co. have blown 
in an additional furnace. In _ the 
Sheffield district the great scarcity of 
pig iron is causing serious incon- 
venience; and the starting of two or 
three additional furnaces has so far 
made practically no difference. There 
are heavy purchases of Swedish pig 
iron for urgent steel making needs. 
An additional furnace has been put 
in operation in the Barrow district, 
and it is notorious that others would 
be started if men could be obtained. 
The glowing reports from America 
this week have given a further stimu- 
lus to prices, and the most remark- 
able feature of the week is the de- 
cided strengthening of the Manches- 
ter market, usually extremely sensi- 
tive to any weakening influences which 
happen to be abroad. Smelters every- 
where are in a very strong position, 
and not at all anxious for business. 
It is perfectly clear that, with such 
heavy orders in the finished depart- 
ment, still larger demand must de- 
velop for raw material. 


GERMAN IRON TRADE 
Berlin, Oct. 26. 
It is asserted that the Balkan war 
has as yet not exercised any ma- 
terial influence on German business in 
pig iron. The German coal syndi- 
cate has advanced the price of coke 
by 1 mark (23% cents) to take ef- 
fect from April 1, 1913. When the 
pig iron syndicate, on Sept. 30 last, 
raised prices by about 3 marks (70% 
cents) on an average, a*further ad- 








vance was contemplated in the event 
of coke prices being raised. The pig 
iron prices for delivery during the 
first half of 1913 has now been ad- 
vanced 1 mark (23%c) per ton (2,240 
pounds). Luxemburg pig iron is 
therefore likely to be raised 2m 
(47c) to 3m (70%c). Hoop iron is 
now quoted 145m to 150m ($3.407 to 
$3.525), compared with 142.50m_ to 
147.50m ($3.348 to $3.466), and price 
advances of other products are ex- 
pected. Shape iron and half product 
prices are to be fixed shortly for the 
first quarter of next year, but it is 
thought unlikely there will be a 
further increase in the quotations. 
The small iron trade is very well oc- 
cupied, but it is complained the high 
prices of the raw material curtail 
profits. 


__—. 


RUSSIAN IRON TRADE 
(Specially Contributed.) 

St. Petersburg, Oct. 29. 

The Russian iron industry, which 
has been exceptionally prosperous for 
the last few years, continues to be 
so to date. A statement issued by 
the Russian Metallurgical Union 
called the Prodameta shows that dur- 
ing the first three-quarters of this 
year the business done represents 
38,301,000 poods of merchant metal, 
against 40,664,000 poods in the cor- 
responding period of 1911. (A pood 
is equal to 36 pounds.) This is 
the only decrease in the list of any 
importance. Sheet metal figures are 
11,204,000 poods against 10,337,000. 
Girders and sleepers were 14,080,000 
poods, against 12,889,000. Rails, 26,- 
992,000 poods, against 17,943,000; 
wheel tires, 1,582,000 poods, against 
1,559,000, and axles, 558,000 poods, 
against 691,000. The respective totals 
are 92,777,000 poods and _ 84,083,000 
poods for the first nine months of 
1912 and 1911 in the order given. It 
will be observed that the increase 
in rails is heavy, due to the great 
revival in railway constructional en- 
terprise in the country. It is diffi- 
cult to account for the decrease in 
merchant iron, considering the great 
industrial and commercial activity in 
the country since the beginning of 
the year. The problem is referred to 
in the official report quoted from, 
but no effort is made to explain it. 





BELGIAN IRON TRADE 


Brussels, Oct. 26. 


Bouyancy still marks the Belgian 
iron markets and no bad effect is as 
yet to be noted as a result of the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Bal- 
kans. Scrap iron is harder at 59 
francs to 63 francs ($11.80 to $12.60). 
Girders for home consumption have 
been advanced 10 francs ($2) to 165 
francs to 180 frances ($33 to $36) per 
ton. There has also been a further 
increase in the price of steel bars for 
export; these are now quoted | shilling 
(24 cents) dearer at £6 3s to £6 
5s ($29.92 to $30.41) per ton, f. o. b. 
Antwerp. Foreign trade statistics 
give the imports of iron ore for the 
first nine months of the year at 4,- 
762,000 tons compared with 4,159,000 
tons a year ago, while exports ag- 
gregated 503,000 tons and 376,000 tons 
respectively. Foundry iron imports 
were 598,000 tons, against 498,000 
tons. Imports of billets, blooms and 
sheet bars were 52,000 tons, and ex- 
ports 72,000. Exports of rails reached 
126,000 tons, of plates and sheets 
143,000 tons, of girders 67,000 tons. 





FRENCH IRON TRADE 


(Specially Contributed.) 
Paris, Oct. 31. 
Notwithstanding the close attention 
which is being paid to the military 
developments in the Balkans, the iron 
market here is firm and even active. 
Prices tend upward. Pig iron and 
half-product works find it increasing- 
ly difficult to cope with the urgent 
calls, and fresh business is only ac- 
cepted if unusually long delivery 
time is allowed. In the Longwy 
district, foundry pig iron No. 3 has 
recently been advanced from 82-84 
francs ($16.40-$16.80) to 90 francs 
($18) per ton for next year delivery. 
The finishing trade remains in a very 
prosperous position. Plates and sheets 
meet with a large demand; girders 
and scrap iron are doing well, also 
rails, and rolling stock mills have 
good contracts on hand, especially for 
home consumption. Imports of iron 
ore into France during the first 
nine months of the year were 1,909,- 
000 tons against 1,015,000 tons and 
961,000 tons respectively in the two 
preceding years. 
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Producing Sound Steel Ingots By Compression 


How Segregation, Piping, Blew-Holes and Other Imperfecticns in 


Steel for Rails and Other Rolled Products May Be Prevented 


The problem of segregation and 
cavities in steel ingots is a subject 
which has given and is still giving 


metallurgists, engineers and operators 
considerable concern. 

This question has come more into 
prominence lately in this country, due 
largely to the desire of railroad en- 
gineers to secure a better rail than 
they have obtained in the past, as 
the service they now demand is in- 
creasing in severity. The rails made 
in the United States are as good as 
those made in other countries, but 
the conditions of service, and the ex- 
tremes of climate are more severe 


and, consequently, more breakages 
occur. 


Large and Small Ingots 


Various reasons have been advanced 
as to why rails may not be as good 
in quality today as in the past. Some 
engineers consider that modern meth- 
ods of manufacture, designed chiefly 


to obtain large output, tend to’ re- 


duce the standard of excellence of 
more deliberate methods. Others 
‘think that 4-ton ingots do not give 


results as those of 2 tons. 
Again, it is stated that the 100-ton 
heat in one ladle is too largé and is 
a step in the wrong direction in cast- 


as good 


ing. 

My experience with ingots of dif- 
ferent sizes in rolling rails of 85 to 
100-pound sections indicates that the 
weight has no bearing upon segrega- 
tion, blow-holes and other imperfec- 
tions. 

A number of years ago, at Pencoyd, 


Pa., two ingots were bottom-poured 
and cast at the same time from the 
same center runner. The one ingot 


was 20 x 24 inches and the other, 13 
x 16 inches. The steel was acid open- 
hearth, containing 0.43 per 
cent; phosphorus, 0.062 per cent, and 
sulphur, 0.069 per cent. At the same 
place in each ingot, where segrega- 
tion generally concentrates, I found 
0.67 per cent carben; phosphorus, 0.13 
per cent, and sulphur, 0.18 per cent in 
the larger ingot, and 0.74 per cent 
carbon; phosphorus, 0.16 per cent, and 
sulphur, 0.27 per cent in the smaller 


carbon, 


one. Bottom-pouring at that time 
‘Presented Nov. 7 at an informal meeting 


of the Iron and Steel Divisibn of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers. 


was considered better for the pre- 
vention of surface defects, but blow- 
holes developed on the surface of the 


ingots, and the smaller ingot was 
worse in every respect than the 
larger one. 

Large Ladle Heats 


The question of 100-ton ladle heats 


my 
step in 


is one of great importance. In 
opinion this is distinctly a 
the wrong direction, as it places a 
premium on careless and_ slovenly 
casting work. We find that in order 
to empty a 100-ton ladle in the nec- 
essary time to prevent skulling that 
very large nozzles are used, probably 
as large as 2.5 inches in diameter. 
The pressure of this large quantity 
of steel rapidly enlarges the nozzle 
and it would be interesting to know 
what size the nozzle is when the last 
portion of the heat is poured. Large 
nozzles cause heavy washing up the 
sides of the molds and this gives sur- 
face defects. There is no doubt but 
that smaller ladle heats, poured with 
as small a nozzle as the heat will 
permit, give the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

We now come to the question of 
producing sound steel ingots for the 
There are’ various 
methods, but we are forced to rule 
out some of the processes because of 
their cost. Sir Robert Hadfield sug- 
gests the use of a sink-head to feed 
the pipe which forms by the shrink- 
age of the metal from its liquid to its 
solid state. To do this effectively, 
some system of keeping the surface 
fluid must be adopted. There is no 
doubt but that if this is carried out 
the sink-head will feed the ingot and 
the cavity will be in the head. The 
question to be decided with this 
method is whether it is commercially 
applicable to the large output re- 
quired from a modern rail mill. 


heavy trades. 


Use of Deoxidizers 
Sound ingots are produced and 
blow-holes are eliminated by means 


of powerful deoxidizers, such as alum- 
mum; and fefro-titanium. All 
these deoxidizers have the same ef- 
fect, when used in the necessary vary- 
ing quantities to produce this result. 


silicon 


By Benjamin Talbot 


They all produce solid steel except 
for the large central cavity. They all 
diminish segregation. In my experi- 
ence I have found that an addition of 
two ounces of aluminum to the ton of 
steel, is equal to 0.25 per cent of 
added silicon, and an addition of 0.10 
per cent of metallic titanium in the 
form of ferro-titanium. These addi- 
tions will all produce the same char- 
acteristic central pipe, and if they are 
used, this piped portion should be 
discarded in each case. If the rails 
are milled at each end, which gives a 
bright surface, as is the practice in 
England, the pipe is disclosed and the 
rail is rejected by the inspectors. The 
cost of the aluminum addition is very 
small. 

It occurred to me that if we were 
to use a deoxidizer such as aluminum 
to eliminate blow-holes in the outer 
envelope of the ingot and then re- 
duce the area of the ingot or the top 
portion while the center was liquid, 
that the pipe would not form, and 
that a solid mass would be found in 
the body of the squeezed ingot. 


Compressing the Ingots 


In analyzing and taking sulphur 
prints off the face of the compressed 
ingot which was cut longitudinally 
through its center, I made an inter- 
esting discovery. I found that when- 
ever an ingot was compressed while 
its center was liquid, that no segre- 
gation formed in the center of the 
upper part as is usual, but that it was 
driven to the internal face of the 
solid envelope in-a fairly regular 
percentage over the entire length of 
the liquid area. The solid outer en- 
velope is the normal steel of the heat 
and is about 3 inches thick. The 
carbon in this portion in this case 
was from 0.65 to 0.70 per cent; the 
carbon in the harder portion next to 
this varied from 0.75 to 0.80 per cent, 
and in the center it was about 0.50 
per cent. The sulphur and phosphorus 
also vary in these strata, but as the 
phosphorus is low in this steel it 
was not of sufficient amount to be 
considered. 

In ingots compressed while their 
center is liquid, without the use of a 
deoxidizer, I find that the center 
shrinkage cavity is not formed, but 
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that the blow-holes, which are found 
in the outer envelope, are not ob- 
literated and can be traced into the 
rail. For this reason I prefer to use 
a deoxidizer so a$ not to have any 
blow-holes which tend to 
give spongy rails. 


surface 


Making Sound Ingots 
The 


follows: 


method of procedure is as 

An ingot, at least 20 x 24 
inches in used, and 
2 ounces of aluminum to the ton of 
steel are added to the ingot as it is 
poured. Aluminum = causes a 
solid outer envelope to be formed, 
and solidifies the metal earlier than 
if no deoxidizer were used. The in- 
got, therefore, can be stripped earlier, 
and it is then put into the soaking 
pit to allow the envelope to become 


cross-section is 


being 


thicker, and at the same time to 
have a proper temperature upon its 
surface for compression. A 20 x 24- 


about 18 x 
returned to 
heating and 


inch ingot is reduced to 
18 inches, and it is then 
the soaking pit for proper 


the solidification of the mass. After 
this has been accomplished, it is rolled 
down into a bloom, cropped and 


passed to the rail mill, The rail pro- 
duced has the same characteristic for- 
mation as the squeezed ingot; a 
hard working face, a harder ring at 
back of this and a soft center. 


It is the question of this new form- 


ation that we manufacturers have to 
discuss with railroad engineers and 
metallurgists. If they accept this 


new structure with the guarantee that 
in this formation they have no pipe 

will be for manu- 
facturers to consider the installation 
of the necessary preparatory plant to 


in a rail, then it 


accomplish the liquid compression of 


the ingot, as it cannot be properly 
accomplished in any existing rail 
mill without largely decreasing the 
output. 

Thus far the rails produced by this 
method have been tested under the 


drop to the British standard specifi- 
cations and they pass satisfactorily. 
The question of making tensile tests 
from steel in the head has still to be 
considered, as these will vary as they 
do today according to the position 
selected. In fact, small 
are unsatisfactory at 

would appear that the 
method would be to have the testing 
pull the 


tensile tests 
best, and it 
only proper 


machine large enough to 
full-sized head. 


The 20th 
Colorado Fuel 


annual report of the 
& Iron Co., Denver, 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 
has been issued in pamphlet 
As shown in the figures issued 


for 
1912, 
form. 





Tre [RON TRADE REVIEW 


some weeks ago, gross earnings in- 
creased $1,333,767.15, or 6 per cent 
over the previous year. Operating 
expenses increased $1,039,834.69, leav- 
ing a net gain of $293,932.46. There 
were 813,728 tons of iron ore mined; 
459,913 tons of limestone quarried; 
426,659 tons of pig iron produced; 4,- 
038,852 tons of coal mined; 777,993 
tons of coke manufactured and 485,- 
743 tons of finished iron and steel 
made. 


STEADY DECLINE 


In Furnace Stocks of Pig Iron Shown 
Last Month. 


In the face of the highest monthly 
production of pig iron in the history 
of the country in October, the stocks 
of iron on furnace banks further de- 
clined in that period and in this 
respect have maintained the steady 
shrinkage that has been noted for 
many months past. Statistics which 
are available covering the principal 
producing territory in the Pittsburgh, 
western Pennsylvania, Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys and Ohio lake dis- 
tricts, show a reduction of 16,000 tons 
in the month of October, thus plac- 
ing the figures in makers’ hands on 
Nov. 1 at about 466,000 tons of all 
grades of iron. . 

A survey of the statistics collected 
by competent authorities, shows that 
the total reduction in the territory 
covered reached about 80,000 tons 
during the three months between 
Aug. 1 and Nov. 1 of the present 
year. Much of this decline has been 
with the steel companies, but a con- 
siderable part of it has also been 
effected by the merchant interests. 
Total stocks in the middle western 
territory are now fully 40 per cent 
less than they were on Novy. 1, 1911, 
when the accumulation of iron was 
estimated at 750,000 to 800,000 tons. 

A comparative statement in tons 
by fortnightly periods of the esti- 
mated stocks in the middle western 
territory referred to during the past 
three months is as follows: 


Pee 8 iw We tiation ce 544,000 
ES |) SIRO pe Tees 533,000 
DE cating e see ue erwaes 508,000 
OM IS Aer aes ae SeAes «he 498,900 
ee: 3. aes e tng eek eeeeas 482,000 
eb A ee ca tateaas 474,000 
EY Ipaeenee r reeea 466,000 
These figures do not include the 


stocks on the furnace banks in that 
territory of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which, however, have 
not recently exceeded manufacturing 
necessities and, in fact, have at times 
fallen below this minimum figure, as 
shown by the incursions into the 
market of the leading producer as a 
buyer of iron, 
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TREMENDOUS INCREASE 





In Unfilled Tonnage on Steel Cor- 
poration Books. 


The unprecedented increase of 1,- 
042,874 tons was netted by the book- 
ings in October by the United States 
Steel Corporation, according to the 
unfilled tonnage statement as of Oct. 
31, which was made public Saturday, 
Nov. 9. This is the largest monthly 
increase ever shown since the Steel 
Corporation began the issuance of 
monthly tonnage statements as of 
July, 1910, and it greatly exceeds the 
hitherto high water mark of Decem- 
ber, 1911, which was 942,806 tons. 
This tremendous increase of booked 
business has been made in October 
in the face of the fact that the lead- 
ing steel maker produced steel in that 
month at the highest rate in its his- 
tory. The gain shown reflects the 
heavy buying that has been done 
during the past several weeks from 
the Steel Corporation by large con- 


sumers for delivery in the second, 
third and fourth quarters of next 
year. 


The unfilled tonnage on Oct. 31 
stood at 7,594,381 tons compared with 
6,551,507 tons on Sept. 30. This places 
the volume of business on hand at 
the highest point since June 30, 1907, 
when the figures were practically the 
same as at present or 7,603,527 tons. 
On only four occasions in its history 
has the total of orders exceeded the 
present stage and in all these cases 
a different method of computation 
was employed, so that some of the 
inter-company tonnage was included. 

Since the plan of making monthly 
statements of unfilled tonnage has 
been followed by the Corporation, the 
statements of business on hand, the 
tonnage and percentages of iricrease 
or decline from the previous month, 


have been as follows: 
Change, Change, 
Date Total. tonnage. per cent. 
Oct. 31, 1912.... 7,594,381 1,042,8744- 15.33+- 
Sept. 39, 1912.... 6,551,507 388,1324- 6.29+ 
Aug. 31, 1912.... 6,163,375 206,2964- 3.464- 
July 31, 1912.... 5,957,079 149,7734+ 2.58 
Tune 30, 1912.... 5,807,346 56,363+- 0.98 
May 31, 1912.... 5,750,983  86,983+ 1.524 
Apr. 30, 1912.... 5,664,885 360,044+4 6.97-+- 
Mar. 31, 1912.... 5,304,841 149,359— 2.79— 
Feb, 29, 1912.... 5,454,290 74,479+ 1.384 
Jan. 31, 1912.... 5,379,721 294,960+ 5.71+ 
Dec. 31, 1911.... 5,084,761 942,806-- 23,24+- 
Nov. 30, 1911.... 4,141,955 447,627+ eer 
Oct. 31, 1911.... 3,694,328 83,0114 2.25 
Sept. 30, 1911.... 3,611,317 84,668— 2,34— 
Aug. 31, 1911.... 3,695,985 111,9004+ 3,33-+4- 
July 31, 1911.... 3,584,085 223,027 7.16-+- 
June 30, 1911.... 3,361,058 247,871-+- 7.96+- 
May 31, 1911.... 3,113,187 105,617— 3,28— 
Apr. 30, 1911.4.. 3,218,704 228,597— 6,63— 
Mar. 31, 1911 . 3,447,301 46,758+- ee 
Feb. 28, 1911.... 3,409,543 289,6244- 9.31 
Jan. 31, 1911.... 3,110,919 436,162+ 16,30-+4- 
Dec. 31, 1910.... 2.674,757 85,656— 3,09— 
Nov. 30, 1910.... 2,760,413 111,536— 3.88— 
Oct. 31, 1910.... 2,871,949 286,157— 912— 
Sept. 30, 1910.... 3,159,106 379,088— 10.74— 
Aug. 31, 1910 . 3,537,128 433,803— 10.92— 
Tuly 31, 1910.... 3,919,931 286,863— 6.72— 
June 30, 1910.... 4,257,794 .sesoce  seeee 
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STUBBORN CONTEST 


Over Proposed Reduction of Rates 
on Southern Pig Iron. 


The hearings on the complaint of 
the Sloss-Sheffeld Steel & Iron Co.,, 
Birmingham, Ala., and other shippers, 
against the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad and other carriers, concern- 
ing the rate of freight on southern 
pig iron, has been in progress before 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
McChord since last Thursday. In 1885 
southern furnaces obtained an agree- 
ment with the railroads that the 
freight rates should be adjusted on a 
sliding scale in accordance with the 
price of pig iron. Several years ago, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
condemned the. sliding scale plan as 
unscientific and without warrant in 
law. The condemnation came. when 
the rate under that agreement to the 
Ohio river was $3.25 a ton as fixed 
by the price of pig iron at the fur- 
naces, which was then $18. When 
the complaint was made, the price 
had fallen to $10. 

James sowron, of Birmingham, 
Ala., president of the Southern Iron 
& Steel Co., testified that the local 
consumption of pig iron amounts to 
no more than 15 or 20 per cent. “If,” 
he said, “present rates continue, I see 
no hope for the merchant furnace 
producing pig iron for the general 
market.” 

George H. Barbour, vice president 
and general manager of the Michigan 
Stove Co., Detroit, said that on ac- 
count of the desirable qualities of the 
southern pig iron his company would 
continue to use it so long as the 
price was not from 50 to 75 cents 
higher per ton than that of northern 
pig iron, a substitute for the south- 
ern, which he reluctantly admitted a 
furnace in Detroit, about eight miles 
from his foundry, has been able to 
furnish at about the general northern 
pig iron price. Mr. Barbour, who is 
also interested in the manufacture of 
automobiles, testified that the carriers 
are satisfied with a car revenue of 
$60 on automobiles from Detroit to 
New York, which is about the same 
distance as from Birmingham to De- 
troit. The revenue on pig iron from 
Birmingham to Detroit, on the aver- 
age loading of 27 tons per car, is a 
little more than double this sum. 

J. W. McQueen, vice president of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
said that 20 years ago his company 
sold pig iron in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Chicago in large quan- 
tities. Its shipments are now much 
decreased. The furnaces of the com- 
pany last year shipped 110,000 tons 


to interior southern points, about 8 
per cent of the production, In 190}, 
he said, about 38 per cent of their 
tonnage went to New England and 
50 per cent to the middle west. The 
Birmingham district last year shipped 
out 1,027,800 tons, which would fur- 
nish loads for 38,650 cars. 

Frederick Sattler, president of the 
Belleville Stove & Range Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill, and chairman of a com- 
mittee of 32 stove manufacturers in 
the central west, appointed to inter- 
vene in behalf of the southern fur- 
naces, said that stove manufacturers 
preferred southern iron and continued 
using it even after the price, by 
reason of the high freight rate, ex- 
ceeded the northern quotations. They 
did this because they hoped the 
freight rates would go down and did 
not wish to drop southern pig iron 
and then take it up again. 

President J. C. Maben, of the Sloss- 
Sheffield company, was placed upon 
the stand to testify as to experi- 
ments in the introduction of modern 
furnace equipment. He said that the 
skip-hoist had not proved economical. 
He was not convinced that by-product 
coke ovens would be desirable. 

D. O. Ives, traffic manager of the 
Boston chamber of commerce, said 
that New England would be greatly 
stimulated by. the reduction of $1 
in the pig iron rate. “I believe,” he 
said, “there is enough velvet in the 
rate to allow its reduction by $1 per 
ton.” 

The determination of the carriers 
to combat the demand of the furnaces 
for a reduction in rates was made 
evident when the complainants put on 
the stand J. P. Muller, a lawyer and 
accountant, who was formerly em- 
ployed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. When he had finished 
his examination in chief and had filed 
a book of 175 pages, containing 41 
exhibits of sets of figures, all tend- 
ing to show that relatively speaking 
the southeastern railroads have pros- 
pered more during the last 10 years 
than any others and that they can 
well afford to reduce the rates, M. P. 
Cailoway, R. Walton Moore and W. 
A. Northcut, representing the princi- 
pal southern roads, asked that the 
cross examination of Mr. Muller be 
put off and that the Central of 
Georgia be served with formal notice 
to come in and become a principal 
defendant. A searching examination 
of Mr. Muller’s figures is to be made 
to ascertain whether they are correct. 
Mr. Muller was excused until some 
indefinite time in the future. 

George B. Hamblin, purchasing 
agent of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., said that taking 
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$1 off the rate of southern iron would 
save his company $5,000 a year at 
teast. When asked how much of an 
increase he would make in the wages 
of his 2,600 employes if he saved 
$5,006 on the pig iron freight bill, 
the witness replied, “None”. He said 
that if his company did not take 
every opportunity to cut down costs, 
it would not be able to pay the pres- 
ent wages. 


ORE DEPOSITS 


In Southern Brazil Said to be Exten- 
sive—Pending Negotiations. 


Some interest attaches to negotia- 
tions with regard to the Brazilian iron 
ore deposit in the state of Minas Ger- 
aes, in the south of Brazil. These 
deposits have been known for some 
time, but within the last three or 
four years extensive holdings in them 
have been acquired by American 
and English syndicates. The English 
interests in one of the districts were 
acquired about four years ago, and 
are said to be very extensive. This 
company is building a railroad which 
is partly completed, which road will 
also serve a group of properties ac- 
quired lately by a strong American 
syndicate with affiliations in the Lake 
Superior country. Other interests 
have acquired deposits in the same 
vicinity, but not directly tributary 
to the projected railroad. The de- 
posits are said to be very extensive, 
more so than any single deposit or 
even the aggregate of all the deposits 
of the Lake Superior country. The 
grade of the ore is hematite of a very 
high quality. It looks as though the 
Brazilian field at a very early date 
will produce considerable iron ore 
for both the American and European 
markets. The introduction of Amer- 
ican capital into Brazil in this enter- 
prise is likely, and also will lead to 
more American commitments in the 
Brazilian field, and generally it looks 
as though the American mining and 
railroad industrial investments in 
Brazil may soon become very large 
and perhaps larger than in any other 
of the South American countries. 


The Pennsylvania and Maryland 
Steel companies have issued the sec- 
ond edition of their booklet entitled 
“Mayari Steel”, which describes the 
manufacture, properties, heat treat- 
ment and application of this steel 
manufactured of Mayari, Cuban, ore. 
The booklet is illustrated with views 
of mining operations in the Mayari 
district and of specimens of Mayari 
steel under various tensile and torsion 
tests that have been made. 
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In New York, business improvement continues to 
manifest itself in the machinery trade following the 
national election, with quite as great emphasis as 
narked the development during the 10 months lead- 
ing up to that event. So far, there are no signs 
that the result of Nov. 5 is going to cause hesitancy 
in carrying out plans for improvements and exten- 
sions to manufacturing plants. 
equipment regard the present as an early stage of 
the general industrial prosperity now under way. 
There is a large aggregate of inquiry for shop 
equipment before the trade for both standard and 
special machinery, which will tax stocks and plant 
capacity to fill when final action is taken. Inquiries, 
sent to builders of factory equipment in that section, 
have brought replies that plants now are running 
close to capacity, and in some instances orders are 
adequate to justify day and night operations. Further 
evidence of good business ahead is afforded in the 
upward revision of price of machinery. 

In Pittsburgh, dealers report that business is keep- 
ing up at a highly satisfactory rate, although some 
of the shops are not running full capacity. Without 
exception, however, builders of machine tools are 
enjoying a period of prosperity, and there is no in- 
dication of a reversal in the trade. The Whitaker- 
Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has entered the 
market for a half dozen tools of various types, and 
already has closed negotiations for a SQ-inch wide 


shear. The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., has recently purchased a 30-ton Alliance 
crane. This interest, it is reported, is contemplating 


the manufacture of road machinery, and is expected 
to enter the market shortly for additional equipment. 
The Pennsylvania railroad has closed for a number 
of wood-working tools for the Southwestern system, 
but will not place its entire list, one of the largest 
te come out in some time, until after the end of the 
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year. Demand for second hand machinery has been 
good. The wave of prosperity has not yet affected 
roHing mill machinery builders to the extent it has 
other lines, and complaint about prices continues to 
be heard from these interests. 

In Chicago, there was a slight pause in the activity 
of the machinery market, due to the election, Busi- 
ness, however, has now resumed its normal trend and 
general inquiry for machine tools has been excep- 
tionally good during the past week. There aré no 
large railroad lists in the market at present, but 
practically all of the western lines are buying tools 
in small lots almost constantly. 

In Cleveland, dealers in machine shop equipment 
enjoyed a week of satisfactory business. The depres- 
sion in evidence for a few days. preceding the national 
election was forgotten quickly, and a considerable 
aggregate of sales, in mostly small lots, was made, 
The Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, closed on its list of 
machine tools issued some weeks ago, and which in- 
cluded a vertical boring mill, lathes, radial drill and 
shaping machines. It was placed largely with Cleve- 
land interests. The volume of business being en- 
joyed at this time is unusually heavy for this period 
of the year, and delay in deliveries is becoming a 
pronounced factor in the general market conditions. 

In Cincinnati, the machinery market is dull, follow- 
ing the rush of election week. Business done last 
week fell short of that of the week previous. Radial 
drills still seem to be the best in demand, with lathes 
a very close second, Small electrical equipment, such 
as generators, motors and dynamos, continues in good 
demand. A better period is expected with the begin- 
ning of next week, when business will. be running 
more smoothly again. Several of the machine tool 
people have stated that they will not solicit much 
business before the first of the year, as they are 
well stocked with orders up to that time. 





New Construction 


The Krein Chain Co., Wapakoneta, 
O., has about completed work on an 
addition, 40 x 50 feet. 

The Wilkesbarre Iron Mfg. Co., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., will erect a gray 
iron foundry, 142 x 111 feet. 

The Detroit Forging Co. 120 Mt. 
Elliott avenue, Detroit, Mich., is mak- 
ing an extensive addition to its plant 
which it expects to occupy by Jan. 1. 

The Cleveland-Canton Spring Co., 
Canton, O., has just completed an 
addition, 50 x 250 feet, one story, for 
the manufacture of automobile springs. 

Work on a one-story brick and steel 
Phoenix Iron Works 
Pa., will be started 


addition to the 


Co., 


Meadville, 








shortly by the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co., Pittsburgh. 

The DeForest Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., Niles, O., has increased its real es- 
tate holdings, and contemplates enlarg- 
ing its plant and capacity, according to 
reports from that city. 

The one-story brick foundry of the 
Enterprise Foundry Co. Pittsburgh, 
will be remodeled. J. H. Trimble & 
Bro., that city, were awarded the con- 
tract. 

The Harrison, N. J., plant of the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. is to be 
enlarged. The company is receiving 
bids for the construction of an addi- 
tion estimated to cost about $30,000. 

The Chandler Co., Springfield, 
Mass., manufacturer of metal goods, 





is to have a factory erected for it in 
Napier street by W. D. Kinsman. The 
building will be 42 x 77 feet, twe 
stories, estimated to cost $12,000, 

It is reported that the Universal 
Wheel Co., a corporation capitalized at 
$1,000,000, will receive bids for the 
erection of ‘a large plant, including 
foundry and machine shops, at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. L. Herington is president. 

The Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co. 
manufacturer of electrical appliances, 
Newark, N. J., has had plans prepared 
for a two-story addition to its factory. 
Frederick A. Phelps, Union building, 
prepared the drawings. 

The Cumberland Motor Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. of which Joel Cheek is 
president, will erect and equip one of 











the largest garages in the south, with 
complete facilities for automobile repair 
and maintenance work of all kinds, 

The William A. Hardy & Sons Co., 
brass founder, Fitchburg, Mass., is to 
erect a building in Water street. The 
building will be of brick, with con- 
crete foundation, partly 51 x 100 feet, 
one story, and partly 54 x 60 feet, 
two stories. 

The city of Chicago expects to build 
a foundry at 2324 South Ashland ave- 
nue. The plant will be equipped to 
furnish castings for the water depart- 
ment, and details may be obtained from 
L. E. McGann, commissioner of public 
works, Chicago, 

The Flynn & Emrich Co., founder 
and machinist, Baltimore, Md., ad- 
vises that it will make a large addi- 
tion to its foundry, re-arranging and 
equipping its plant throughout, and 
greatly increasing the output. High 
grade machinery castings, both rough 
and machined, are manufactured. 

J. T. Straus, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile, carriage and upholstering leath- 
ers, has acquired the manufacturing 
plant of the Edward C. Moore Co., 
on Chapel street, Newark, N. J. The 
new owner will make alterations and 
additions to the property, estimated to 
cost $55,000. 

The E. J. Manville Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., advises that it is 
preparing for the erection of a build- 
ing, 46 x 200 feet. This building is 
to be given a machine shop equipment 
and fitted up with a 30-ton electric 
crane. All machinery has been or- 
dered. 

The Osgood Bradley Car Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is to erect three new 
buildings at its Greendale, Mass., 
plant. They will include a finishing 
shop of concrete and steel construc- 
tion, to cost $30,000; a machine shop 
of similar construction, to cost $18,- 
000, and a frame sand blast house to 
cost $750. 

The Tower Grove Foundry Co., St. 
Louis, advises that it is making an ad- 
dition to its foundry, 60 x 71 feet. A 
10-ton electric crane will be installed, 
extending about 100 feet and traveling 
into the old foundry. With the new 
improvements the capacity of the works 
will be brought to about. 30 tons of 
gray iron and chilled castings per day. 

The De Lion Tin & Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N. J., recently incorporated 
to manufacture castings, tubes and 
rubber specialties for the, automobile 
trade, has completed plans for a plant, 
two stories high and 245 x 60 feet. 
Freeman & Hasselman, 39 West 


Thirty-eighth street, New York, pre- 
pared the plans. 

The Union Petroleum Co. has 
made all preparations for erecting a 
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new plant at Marcus Hook, Pa., on 
the site of the plant which was swept 
away by fire several months ago. The 
contract for the néw buildings will be 
awarded in a few days. The plans 
call for four separate brick structures; 
a can shop, two stories, 80 x 160; a 
filling room, 60 x 100; a box shop 40 
x 80, and an extra building, 40 x 
80. A concrete pier and bulkhead 
will also be built. The total cost will 
reach $200,000, exclusive of machinery. 

The following. bids were received by 
the department of public works, of 
New York City, for the construction 
of an asphalt plant on Avenue A, be- 
tween Ninetieth and Ninety-first streets: 
Durkin & Lass, 103 Park avenue, $124,- 
524; Filber Engineering Works Inc., 
103 Park avenue, $137,500; North East- 
ern Construction Co., 225 Fifth avenue, 
$117,344; Warren Bros. Co., Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass., $150,168; Marble 
Arch Co., 216th street, $152,040; and 
the Ruggles-Robinson Co., 331 Madi- 
son avenue, $164,945. 

The United States Steel Products 
Co., 20 Church street, New York, has 
been awarded a contract to supply 3,500 
tons of structural material, by the 
Panama Canal Commission. The ma- 
terial will be used in the construction of 
machine shops, forge shops, storage 
sheds, car shops, foundries, heater 
houses, and a number of other struc- 
tures that will be permanently located 
and operated at Balboa, in connection 
with the operation of tne canal. The 
erection of these structures will be 
done by the American Bridge Co. 


The Canton Metal Ceiling Co., Can- 
ton, O., which was organized several 
months ago to manufacture a full line 
of sheet steel building materials, has 
completed a new plant, one story, 50 
x 350 feet, of brick and concrete. This 
is operating to capacity. The com- 
pany specializes in metal ceilings, 
metal shingles and tile. The officers 
are: President, Harry W. Renkert; 
vice president, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager, C. A. Weirich; sales 
manager, O. A. Zimmerman. Mr. 
Weirich was formerly general man- 
ager of the Kanneberg Roofing & 
Ceiling Co., Canton. 

The Chicago Bearing Metal Co., 332 
South Michigan avenue, is about to 
erect a new plant for the manufacture 
of brass goods. The plant will cost 
$200,000 and will be erected on a tract 
of land which has just been acquired 
from George F. Harding Jr. The land, 
which comprises eight and one-half 
acres, lies between Western avenue and 
the right-of-way of the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis railroad. 
The property is in the new central 
manufacturing district of Chicago, which 
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has recently been opened up and where 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. and 
the Continental Bolt & Iron Co. have 
erected new plants. 

The Lewis Electric Welding & Mfg. 
Co., Toledo, O., advises of its inten- 
tion to add a gray iron foundry to 
its plant for the purpose of making 
high grade castings of all descrip- 
tions and also to put in a department 
for making gray iron piston rings. 
A building, 120 x 120 feet, will be 
added to the present building, 50 x 
120. The plant will be equipped with 
the latest type of machines necessary 
to carry on the work. The company’s 
cupola will have a capacity of from 
four to five tons per hour. 


Water Works 


The town of Booneville, Ark., has 
under consideration the construction of 
a water works system to be owned by 
the city. 

The contract for the construction of 
a water works system at Hazard, Perry 
county, Ky., has been let to C. P. 
Turner, Louisville, Ky. Equipment 
and pipe are now being bought. 

Gardner S. Williams, engineer, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., has been retained by the 
city of Big Rapids, Mich, to draw 
plans for a new water works system. 
Bonds in the sum of $50,000 have been 
recently voted for this project. 


Machine Tools 


The Marathon Motor Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which has been making 
30 cars a week, is to install equip- 
ment which will double the capacity 
of its factory. 

The New Albany Veneering Co., New 
Albany, Ind., of which E. V. Knight is 
president, will be in the market soon 
for glue-room machinery for an addi- 
tion to its panel plant. Spreaders, 
presses, etc., will be installed. 

The Moon Motor Car Co., St. Louis, 
plans to make further improvements to 
its plant and to install a large amount 
of new equipment. During the past 
season additions have been made to 
the plant which more than double its 
capacity. 

The Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky., is installing a 24-inch 
lathe, bolt cutter, multiple spindle 
drill and sensitive radial drill in its 
electric vehicle department. The ad- 
ditional equipment will be used in the 
manufacture of heavy-duty motor 
trucks. 

The Queen City Engineering & Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati, O., recently in- 
corporated at $10,000, advises that it 
has a machine shop in operation and 
will handle all kinds of power equip- 
ment and will do general repair work. 
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The company expects to do no build- 
ing. All equipment, with the excep- 
tion of a rotary shear, has been se- 
cured. 

Machine tool dealers in New York 
are expecting an early announcement of 
the requirements of the Boston & 
Maine railroad for the shops now under 
construction. Representatives having 
charge of this business are informed 
that the list of specifications is now in 
the hands of B. S. Hinckley, Boston, 
purchasing agent, and copies will be 
mailed within a short time. The list 
includes about 200 items, approximating 


close to $300,000 in value. 


Power Plant Equipment 


A water and light plant will be in- 
stalled at Meigs, Ga., by the C. W. 
Murry Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Corydon, Ky., will have an electric 
light plant, having approved an $8,000 
bond issue for that purpose. Address 
the clerk of the council. 


Beare Bros. Ice Co., Jackson, Tenn., 
will erect an ice plant at that point, 
for which $40,000 to $50,000 worth of 
machinery and equipment will be 
needed. 


The municipal light and water com- 
mission, Donaldsville, La., will install 
Diesel engines and other improved ma- 
chinery in its plant, $40,000 having 
been appropriated for that purpose. 

Runyon & Co., engineers, 122 Market 
street, Newark, N. J., have completed 
plans for an electric light plant, to be 
operated by the municipality of Cam- 
den, N. J. 

The mayor of Hardin, Ky., desires 
prices and estimates for the complete 
equipment of the city’s electric lighting 
plant, including a 5-kilowatt dynamo, 
and the necessary wire and _ street 
lights. 

H. M. Byllesby Co., Chicago, has 
been engaged to make an investigation 
of the water power in Grand river, 
near Grand Rapids, Mich., and to re- 
port on the probable cost of acquire- 
ment and development. 

The Light & Development Co., St. 
Louis, has acquired the Paris Gas & 
Electric Co., Paris, Ky., and will ope- 
rate the light and power plants in the 
city of Paris. Some extensions of the 
plant are contemplated. 

Electric light and power and water 
works franchises for the town of 
Pembroke, Ky., have been purchased by 
the Pembroke Light, Power & Water 
Co., which has heretofore been con- 
ducting these lines of public service to- 
gether. Extensive improvements are 
said to be planned under the separate 
franchises. 





New Buyers 


(In order to assist the post office in deliv- 
ering letters to new concerns, it is suggested 
that the names of incorporators be written 
in the lower left hand part of every envelope 
addressed to such new companies.) 

The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpor- 
ation: 

The Bridgeport Screw Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; $350,000; by President 
William H. Farrell. 

The King Machine Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; $50,000; by President John F. 
King. 

Gem City Machine Co., Dayton, O.; 
$25,000; by Joseph E. McAdams, Har- 
ry G. Noble, W. C. Smith, John N. 
Van Deman, Edward E. Burkhart. 

Bartlett All-Steel Scythe Co., Inc., 
Geneva, N. Y.; $50,000; by Marcus M. 
Bartlett, George G. Godelle, A. L. 
Allegreth, all of Geneva. 

Fillow Auto Co., Danbury, Conn.; 
$30,000; to manufacture automobiles; 
by A. Homer Fillow, Joseph W. 
Juengst and B. M,. Fillow, of Dan- 
bury. 

Standard Garage, Ltd., Toronto; 
capital $40,000; to manufacture auto- 
mobiles and general machinery; pro- 
visional directors, Samuel W. March- 
ment, Harold W Marchment and 
Douglas L. Berwick. 

Chostile Co., Inc., Manhattan, New 
York City; $10,000; typewriters and 
writing and printing machines; by 
Roland Henry Mechtold, Lindlay Vin- 
ton, Stallo Vinton, 41 Park Row, New 
York. 

The Cork-Insert Abrasive Wheel 
Co., Inc., Manhattan, New York City; 
$50,000; contracting, engineering, con- 
struction, manufacturing; by George 
C. Luebbers, Russell Whitcomb, John 
C. Bleveney, 209 Parkhurst street, 
Newark, N. J. 


General Industrial 


The Lebanon Blast Furnace Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $200,000. J. M. 
Shenk, Lebanon, and E. G. Rust, Lees- 
burg, Va., head the new company. 

The La Salle Steel Co., Chicago, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $35,000. The incorporators are 
William K. Patterson, Alexander B. 
Shaw and Irwin M. Berner. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, has rented the first 
floor of the Bindley Hardware Co. 
building, that city, where automobile 
accessories will be manufactured. About 
400 persors will be employed. 

The Solvay Steel & Forging Co., 
Solvay, Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
reorganized under the name of the 
Hammond Steel & Forging Co. with 
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a capitalization of $75,000. The 
plant will be enlarged and the produc- 
tion of forgings increased. 

The Calumet Foundry Equipment 
Co., Harvey, Ill, advises that the 
article appearing in Tae Iron TRape 
Review of Oct. 31, in which it was 
stated that the company had sold its 
plant to James Pettigrew for $37,500, 
is incorrect, 

The Wright Wrench & Forging 
Co., Canton, O., is installing a new 
steam hydraulic forging press for 
producing large shafts and other 
heavy forgings. The’ company ex- 
pects to manufacture vanadium steel 
forgings in the near future. 

The Atlas Machine Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., which has been turning out a 
large number of special orders for steel 
stairways and fire escapes, as well as 
several power elevators and other equip- 
ment, has just installed a new arbor 
press to facilitate operations. 


O. M. Jones, 30 Church street, New 
York, a jobber and manufacturers’ 
agent, is desirous of obtaining cata- 
logs, price lists and best jobber’s dis- 
counts from manufacturers of equip- 
ment and materials used in connec- 
tion with heating and power plants. 

Birmingham Brass, Ltd., has been 
incorporated at Toronto,’ Can., with 
$40,000 capitalization. Its incorporat- 
ors are Frederick Lee, Mahlon Di- 
ville Culbert, William Cartwright, 
George Wellington Spooner and Wil- 
liam Blackley, all of Toronto. It will 
manufacture brass and iron goods. 

The Southern Art Metal Co. has 
been organized at Americus, Ga., with 
an authorized capital of $100,000. W. 
C. Hawkins is president, L. W. Rose 
vice president and general manager, and 
W. G. Hooks secretary and treasurer. 
The company will manufacture sheet 
metal products. 

The Keith-Gara Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of small metal novelties, 
is about to remove its business to 
Chester, Pa., according to advices 
from the latter city. The company 
has outgrown its present quarters, and 
being unable to expand its business, 
is locating im Chester where it ex- 
pects to double its capacity. 

The American Steel Cross Arm Co., 
Pittsburgh, was recently incorporated, 
with a capital of $300,000. H. G. Me- 
Cutcheon and W. H. Anchor are named 
among the incorporators. The com- 
pany plans to manufacture iron and 
steel equipment and will specialize on 
steel cross arms for telegraph and 
railroad signal service. 

The Janesville Machine Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis.; has completed the con- 
struction of its new two-story plow 
and blacksmith shop and started op- 
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erations in all departments on Nov. 
4. The new building is of steel and 
reinforced concrete. The feature of 
the new building is the hospital which 
has been built and is being equipped, 
on the second floor. 


The Erie Construction Co., Erie, 
Pa., has been organized and will be 
incorporated in a short time. The 
incorporators are: William E. Mc- 


Cain, Guy Hamilton Strayer and Wil- 
liam C. Hoffman. The new concern 
will conduct a general engineering and 
contracting business on all kinds ‘of 
construction work, and will manufac- 
ture and furnish building material 
and supplies connected therewith. 

Announcement is made that the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Co., Montreal, 
has taken over the Pratt & Letch- 
worth Co., Brantford, Ont., hitherto a 
branch of the Pratt & Letchworth 
Co., Buffalo, employing 500 hands in 
the manufacture of malleable castings. 
The company thus becomes a purely 
Canadian concern. The name and the 
operating management will remain 
unchanged. Extensive enlargements 
of the plant will be made. 

The Graf Stove & Iron Co., recently 
incorporated at Louisville, Ky., to han- 
dle stoves and ranges, will begin work, 
as soon as its sheet ‘iron supply ar- 
rives, at its plant on Main street. The 
company’s output will be cast by the 
Graf-Webb Iron Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
and only the sheet iron work and as- 
sembling will be done by the stove com- 
The Graf-Webb company’s plant, 


pany. 
which was considerably damaged by fire 
some time ago, has been remodeled 


and is doing an increased business. 

Control of the American Stamp & 
Ticket Vending Machine Co., New 
York, a New Jersey corporation cap- 
italized at $1,500,000, and owning and 
controlling 20 devices for automatic 
selling, has been secured by a syn- 
dicate headed by Clarence W. Hobbs, 
of the Hobbs Mfg. Co., and Harry 
W. Goddard, of the Spencer Wire 
Co., and including Curt Wollheim, 
Charles C. Milton, Clarence W. Hobbs 
Jr., all of Worcester, Mass.; C. N. 
Carpenter and John T. Hettrick, both 
of New York; Edward F. Hensen, 
Philadelphia; Charles T. Bridge, Cam- 
den, N. J., and Heinrich Wollheim, 
Berlin, Germany. Mr. Goddard is 
president of the company, with Curt 
Wollheim secretary and _ treasurer. 
The company will manufacture in the 
Hobbs company’s plant in Worces- 
ter, vending machines for the sale 
of postage stamps, tickets, collars, ties, 
buttons, etc. 


The Marine Iron Works,. Clybourne 
and Southport avenues, Chicago, ad- 
vises that it is erecting an addition 
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to its plant, and putting in an over- 
head and trolley system to take care 
of the heavy machinery that must be 
handled from time to time. The com- 
pany will not require more machinery, 
as its plant is already completely 
equipped. Need for additional space 
was brought about by the necessity 
for increased room for erecting. The 
company is at the present time build- 


ing some 1,000-horsepower engines 
for the United States government, 
engines for operating centrifugal 


pumps of over 1,100 horsepower, as 
well as several tug engines, ranging 


from 250 to 1,000-horsepower, for 
both western and lake shipyards. 
With the additional space the com- 
pany expects to handle this heavy 


machinery much more promptly than 

it has in the past and make better 

shipments than it has heretofore. 
Large additions are being made to 


the Cumberland, Md., plant of the 
N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
tinplate manufacturer. A new tin- 


house is under process Of construc- 
tion, to be 100 x 300 feet. The build- 
and will be 


ing will be fire-proof, 

roofed with the company’s own Tar- 
get and Arrow brand of tin. A 5-ton 
Shaw traveling crane is to be in- 
stalled, on a 60-foot span. A 3-ton 
overhead mono-rail, 128 feet long, 
with a Shepard electric hoist and 


conveyor will transfer finished black 
plate from an adjoining building over 
railroad tracks and across the yard 
to the tinning department. The 
Aetna Foundry & Machine Co. is 
furnishing the tinning machinery. The 
pickling machine is being built by the 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh. A 
new power house has been added to 
the two complete electrical units pre- 
viously used. A_ two-story. store- 
house for general mill supplies and 
another building to house the mill 
office and the laboratory have been 
erected. 


Financial 


The Star Drilling Machine Co., 
Akron, O., has increased its capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The stock of the Menominee Ma- 
chinery Co., Menominee, Wis., which 
has gone out of business, has been 
purchased by Peter Arnovitz, propri- 
etor of the Marinette Iron & Metal 
Yards, Marinette, Wis. 

The Suffolk Gas & Electric Light 
Co., Long Island city, N. J., has filed an 
application with the state public service 
commission, for authority to issue 
$150,000 worth of bonds for improve- 
ments and extensions to its plants and 
distributing system in Bay Shore, L. I. 

A preliminary certificate of dissolu- 
tion has been filed with the secretary 
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of state of Connecticut by the Vulcan 
Iron Works, New Britain, Ct., by 
Harris Whittemore, C. L. Berger and 
William J. Griffin, directors. Claims 
are being received by Arthur H. Old- 
ershaw, New Britain. 

The Naugatuck Malleable Iron Co., 
Naugatuck, Ct., through Harris Whitte- 
more, C. H. Berger and S. Mannweiler, 
directors, has filed a preliminary certifi- 
cate of dissolution with the secretary 
of state by agreement of stockholders. 
Claims are being received by Mr. 
Mannweiler, in care of the company. 

The Muskegon Steel Castings Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., which was recently 
sold to William E. Jeannot, of Mus- 
kegon, following its bankruptcy, has 
been reorganized by Mr. Jeannot as 
the Western Michigan Steel Foundry 
Co. The new company is capitalized 
at $15,000, of which amount $10,000 
are paid in the form of the property 
of the company. There are 150 
shares of $100 each. 

The Acme Steel Goods Co., Chica- 
go, manufacturer of steel and wire 
goods, advises that while its capital 
stock has been increased from $400,- 
000 to $500,000, all this stock has 
been taken by present stockholders at 
$125. An addition, 35 x 150 feet, is 
being made to the machine shop. A 
large warehouse will be built. It is 
further stated that the business this 
year is 26 per cent ahead of the best 
year the concern has had in the 32 
years it has existed, and the increase 
was néeded to handle this business 
comfortably. 


Trade Notes 


The Lavigne Gear Co. has moved 
from Corliss, Wis., to Racine, Wis. 

The Bucyrus Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis., is publishing a new house organ 
called “The Excavating Engineer.” 


Fires 


Fire of unknown origin seriously 
damaged the foundry of H. R. Ousler, 
Suffolk, Va., recently. 

The paint shop of the Holmes Ma- 
chine Mfg. Co., Sparta, Mich., has 
been damaged by fire to the extent of 
several hundred dollars. The plant is 


owned by the Sears-Roebuck Co., 
Chicago, and manufactures gasoline 
engines. 

The plant of the George A. Jelly 


Foundry Co., allied with the William 
Swindell & Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, was 
nearly destroyed by fire last week. 
Suspension of operations will cause the 
heaviest loss, as the plant was fully 
covered by insurance. 








